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Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—To-day I went down to Jena with 
the girl from next door who wanted to do such mild shopping as 
Jena is prepared for, mild shopping suited to mild purses, and 
there I drifted into the bookshop in the market-place where I so 
often used to drift, and there I found a book dealing with English 
poetry from Chaucer onwards, with pictures of the poets who had 
written it. But before I go on about that—and you'll be sur- 
prised at the amount I have to say—I must explain the girl next 
door. I don’t think I ever told you that there is one. The neigh- 
bour let his house just before le left, and let it unexpectedly 
well, the people taking the upper part of it for a whole year, and 
this is their daughter. The neighbour went off jubilant to his 
little inky boys. ‘See,’ said he at parting, ‘my life actually 
threatens to become rich without as well as within.’ 

‘Don’t,’ I murmured, turning as hot as people do when they 
are reminded of past foolishness. 

The new neighbours have been here ten days, and I made 
friends at once with the girl over the fence. She saw me gathering 
together into one miserable haycock the September grass Johanna 
and I had been hacking at in turns with a sickle for the last week, 
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and stood watching me with so evident an interest that at last I 
couldn’t help smiling at her. ‘This is our crop for the winter,’ 
I said, pointing to the haycock; I protest I have seen many a mole- 
hill bigger. 

‘It isn’t much,’ said the girl. 

‘No,’ I agreed, raking busily. 

‘Have you a cow ?’ she asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘A pig?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No animals ? ’ 

* Bees.’ 

The girl was silent ; then she said bees were not animals. 

‘But they’re live-stock,’ I said. ‘They’re the one link that 
connects us with farming.’ 

‘What do you make hay for, then ?’ 

‘Only to keep the grass short, and then we try to imagine it’s 
a lawn.’ 

Raking, I came a little nearer; and so I saw she had been, 
quite recently, crying. 

I looked at her more attentively. She was pretty, with the 
prettiness of twenty ; round and soft, fair and smooth. She had 
on an elaborately masculine shirt and high stiff collar and tie and 
pin and belt ; and from under the edge of the hard straw hat tilted 
up at the back by masses of burnished coils of hair I saw a pulpy 
red mouth, the tip of an indeterminate nose, and two unhappy 
eyes, tired with crying. 

‘How early to begin,’ I said. 

‘ Begin what ?’ 

‘It’s not nine yet. Do you always get your crying done by 
breakfast time ? ’ 

She flushed all over her face. 

‘Forgive me,’ I said, industriously raking. ‘I’m a rude person.’ 

The girl was silent for a few moments ; considering, I suppose, 
whether she should turn her back on the impertinent stranger once 
and for all, or forgive the indiscretion and make friends. 

Well, she made friends. She and I, alone up on the hill, the 
only creatures of anything like the same age, sure to see each 
other continually in the forests, on the road, over the fence, cer- 
tainly we were bound either to a tiresome system of pretending to 
be unaware of each other’s existence or to be friends. We are 
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friends. It is the wisest thing to be at all times. In ten days 
we have become fast friends, and after the first six she left off 
crying. 

Now I'll tell you why we have done it so quickly. It is not, 
as perhaps you know, my practice to fall easily on the stranger’s 
neck, I am too lumbering, too slow, too acutely conscious of my 
shortcomings for that; really too dull and too awkward for any- 
thing but a life almost entirely solitary. But this girl has lately 
been in love. It is the common fate. It happens to us all. That 
in itself would not stir me to friendship. The man, however, in 
defiance of German custom, so strong on this point that the breaking 
of it makes a terrific noise, after being publicly engaged to her, 
after letting things go so far that the new flat was furnished, and the 
wedding-guests bidden, said he was afraid he didn’t love he~ enough 
and gave her up. 

When she told me that my heart went out to her with a rush. 
I shall not stop to explain why, but it did rush, and from that 
moment I felt that I must put my arms round her, I, the elder and 
quieter, take her by the hand, help her to dry her poor silly eyes, 
pet her and make her happy again. And really after six days 
there was no more crying, and for the last three she has been 
looking at life with something of the critical indifference that lifts 
one over so many tiresome bits of the road. Unfortunately her 
mother doesn’t like me. Don’t you think it’s dreadful of her not 
to? She fears I am emancipated, and knows that I am Schmidt. 
If I were a Wedel, or an Alvensleben, or a Schulenburg, or of any 
other ancient noble family, even an obscure member of its remotest 
branch, she would consider my way of living and talking merely as 
a thing to be smiled at with kind indulgence. But she knows that 
I am Schmidt. Nothing I can say or do, however sweet and sane, 
can hide that horrid fact. And she knows that my father is a care- 
less child of nature, lamentably unimpressible by birth and office ; 
that my mother was an Englishwoman with a name inspiring little 
confidence ; and that we let ourselves go to an indecent indifference 
to appearances, not even trying to conceal that we are poor. How 
useless it is to be pleasant and pretty—I really have been very 
pleasant to her, and the daughter kindly tells me I am pretty—if 
you are both Schmidt and poor. Though I speak with the tongues 
of angels and have no family it avails me nothing. If I had family 
and no charity I would get on much better in the world, in defiance 
of St. Paul. Frau von Lindeberg would take me to her heart, 
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think me distinguished where now she thinks me odd, think me 
witty where now she thinks me bold, listen to my speeches, laugh 
at my sallies, be interested in my gardening and in my efforts to 
live without meat ; but here I am, burning, I hope, with charity, 
with love for my neighbours, with ready sympathy, eager friendli- 
ness, desire to be of use, and it all avails me nothing because my 
name is Schmidt. 

It is the first time I have been brought into daily contact with 
our nobility. In Jena there were very few: rare bright spots 
here and there on the sober background of academic middle class ; 
little stars whose shining even from a distance made us blink. 
Now I see them every day, and find them very chilly and not in 
the least dazzling. I no longer blink. Perhaps Frau von Linde- 
berg feels that I do not, and cannot forgive an unblinking Schmidt. 
But really, now, these pretensions are very absurd. The free 
blood of the Watsons surges within me at the sight of them. I think 
of things like Albion’s daughters, and Britannia ruling waves, and I 
feel somehow that it is a proud thing to be partly Watson and to 
have had progenitors who lived in a house called The Acacias in a 
street called Plantagenet Road, which is what the Watsons did. 
What claims have these Lindebergs to the breathless, nay, sprawling 
respect they apparently demand? Here is a retired Colonel who 
was an officer all his life, and, not clever enough to go on to the 
higher military positions, was obliged to retire at fifty. He belongs 
to a good family, and married someone of slightly better birth 
than his own. She was a Freiin—Free Lady—von Dammerlitz, 
a family, says Papa, large, unpleasant, and mortgaged. It has 
given Germany no great warriors or statesmen. Its sons have all 
been officers who did not turn that corner round which the higher 
honours lie, and its daughters either did not marry at all, being 
portionless, or married impossible persons, said Papa, such as—— 

‘Such as?’ I inquired, expecting to hear they married 
postmen. 

‘Pastors, my dear,’ said Papa smiling. 

‘Pastors?’ I said, surprised, pastors having seemed to me, 
who view them from their own level, eminently respectable and 
desirable as husbands. 

‘But not from the Dammerlitz point of view, my dear,’ said 
Papa. 

‘Oh,’ said I, trying to imagine how pastors would look seen 
from that. 
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Well, here are these people freezing us into what they consider 
our proper place whenever we come across them, taking no pains 
to hide what undesirable beings we are in their sight, staring at 
Papa’s hat in eloquent silence when it is more than usually tilted 
over one ear, running eyes that chill my blood over my fustian 
clothes—I’m not sure what fustian is, but I’m quite sure my 
clothes are made of it—oddly deaf when we say anything, oddly 
blind when we meet anywhere unless we actually run into them, 
here they are, doing all these things every day with a repeated 
gusto, and with no reason whatever that I can see to support their 
pretensions. Is it so wonderful to be a von? For that is all, look 
as I will, that I can see they have to goon. They are poor, as the 
retired officer invariably is, and they spend much time pretending 
they are not. They know nothing; he has spent his best years 
preoccupied with the routine of his calling, which leaves no room 
for anything approaching study or interest in other things, she in 
bringing up her son, also an officer, and in taking her daughter to 
those parties in Berlin that so closely resemble, I gather from the 
gitl Vicki’s talk, the parties in Jena—a little wider, a little more 
varied, with more cups and glasses, and with, of course, the chance 
we do not have in Jena of seeing some one quite new, but on the 
whole the same. He is a solemn elderly person in a black-rimmed 
pince-nez, dressed in clothes that give one the impression of always 
being black. He vegetates as completely as anyone I have ever 
seen or dreamed of. Prolonged coffee in the morning, prolonged 
newspaper-reading, and a tortoise-like turn in the garden kill his 
mornings. Dinner, says Vicki, kills another hour and a half; 
then there is what we call the Dinner Sleep on the sofa in his 
darkened room, and that brings him to coffee time. They sit 
over the cups till Vicki wants to scream, at least she wants to since 

she has known me, she says ; up to then, after her miserable affair, 
she sat as sluggishly as the others, but huddled while they were 
straight, and red-eyed, which they were not. After coffee the 
parents walk up the road to a certain point, and walk back again, 
Then comes the evening paper, which he reads till supper-time, 
and after supper he smokes till he goes to bed. 

‘ Why, he’s hardly alive at all,’ I said to Vicki, when she described 
this existence. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘It’s what they all do,’ she said, 
“all the retired. I’ve seen it a hundred times in Berlin. They’re 
old, and they never can start anything fresh.’ 
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‘We won’t be like that when we’re old, will we ? ’ I said, gazing 
at her wide-eyed, struck as by a vision. 

She gazed back into my eyes, misgiving creeping into hers, 
‘Sleep, and eat, and read the paper ?’ she murmured. 

‘Sleep, and eat, and read the paper ?’ I echoed. 

And we stared at each other in silence, and the far-away dim 
years seemed to catch up what we had said, and mournfully droned 
back, ‘Sleep, and eat, and read the paper. . . .’ 

But what is to be done with girls of good family who do not 
marry, and have no money? They can’t go governessing, and 
indeed it is a dreary trade. Vicki has learned nothing except a 
little cooking and other domestic drudgery, only of use if you have 
a house to drudge in and a husband to drudge for ; of those pur- 
suits that bring in money and make you independent and cause you 
to flourish and keep green and lusty she knows nothing. If I had 
a daughter I would bring her up with an eye fixed entirely on a 
husbandless future. She should be taught some trade as carefully 
as any boy. Her head should be filled with as much learning as it 
would conveniently hold side by side with a proper interest in 
ribbons. I would spend my days impressing her with the glorious- 
ness of independence, of having her time entirely at her own dis- 
posal, her life free and clear, the world open before her, as open as 
it was to Adam and Eve when they turned their backs once and for 
all on the cloying sweetness of Paradise, and far more interesting 
than it was to them, for it would be full of inhabitants eager to give 
her the hearty welcome always awaiting those rare persons, the 
cheery and the brave. 

‘Oh,’ sighed Vicki, when with great eloquence and considerable 
elaboration I unfolded these views, ‘ how beautiful ! ’ 

Papa was nearer the open window under which we were sitting 
than I had thought, for he suddenly popped out his head. ‘It is 
a merciful thing, Rose-Marie,’ he said, ‘ that you have no daughter.’ 

We both jumped. . 

‘She would be a most dreary young female,’ he went on, smiling 
down as from a pulpit on- our heads, and wiping his spectacles. 
‘Offspring continually goaded and galvanised by a parent, ham- 
mered upon, chiselled, beaten out flata——’ 

‘Dear me, Papachen,’ I murmured. 

‘Beaten out flat,’ said Papa, waving my interruption aside 
with his spectacles, ‘ by the dead weight of opinions already stale, 
the victims of a system, the subjects of an experiment, the prisoners 
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of prejudice, are bound either to flare into rank rebellion on the 
first opportunity or to grow continually drearier and more con- 
spicuously stupid.’ 

Vicki stared first up at Papa then at me, her soft, crumpled 
sort of mouth twisted into troubled surprise. 

Papa leaned further out and hit the window sill with his hand 
for all the world like a parson hitting his pulpit’s cushion. ‘One 
word,’ he said, ‘one word of praise or blame, one single word 
from an outsider will have more effect upon your offspring than 
years of trouble taken by yourself, mountains of doctrine preached 
by you, rivers of good advice, oceans of exhortations, cautions 
as numerous as Abraham’s posterity, well known to have been as 
numerous as the sea sand, private prayers, and public admonition.’ 

And he disappeared with a jerk. 

‘ Ach,’ said Vicki, much impressed. 

Papa popped out his head again. ‘ You may believe me, Rose- 
Marie,’ he said. 

‘I do, Papachen,’ said I. 

‘You have to thank me for much.’ 

‘And I do,’ said I heartily, smiling up at him. 

‘But for nothing more than for leaving you free to put forth 
such shoots as your nature demanded in whatever direction your 
instincts propelled you.’ And he disappeared and shut the 
window. 

Vicki looked at me doubtfully. ‘You said beautiful things,’ 
she said, ‘ and he said just the opposite. Which is true ?’ 

‘Both,’ said I promptly, determined not to be outdone as a 
prophet by Papa. 

Poor Vicki. It is so hard to have life turned into a smudge 
when one is only twenty. She adored this man, was so proud of 
him, so proud of herself for being chosen by him. She grew, in 
the year during which they were engaged, into a woman, and can 
never now retrace her steps back to that fairy place of sunshine 
and carelessness in which we so happily wander if we are left alone 
for years and years after we are supposed to be grown up. Do 
you realise what a blow in the face she has received, as well as in 
her unfortunate little heart? All her vanities, without which a 
girl is but a poor thing, shrivelled up, her self-respect gone, her 
conceit, if there was any, and I suppose there was because there 
always is, gone headlong after it. A betrothal here is almost as 
binding and quite as solemn as a marriage. It is announced in 
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the papers. It is abundantly celebrated. And the parents on 
both sides fall on each other’s necks and think highly of one another 
till the moment comes for making settlements. The Lindebergs 
spent all they had laid by and borrowed more to buy the trousseau 
and furnish the house. Vicki cried bitterly when she talked of 
her table-napkins. She says there were twelve dozen in twelve 
different patterns, and each twelve was tied up with a pink ribbon 
fastened by a buckle and a bow. They had to be sold again at a 
grievous loss, and the family fled from Berlin and the faces of 
their acquaintances, faces crooked with the effort to sympathise 
when what they really wanted to do, says Vicki, was to smile, and 
came to this cheap place where they can sit in obscurity darning 
up the holes in their damaged fortunes. Frau von Lindeberg, who 
has none of the torment of rejected love to occupy her feelings 
and all the bitterness of the social and financial blow, cannot 
help saying hard things to Vicki, things pointed and poisoned with 
reproaches that sometimes almost verge on taunts. The man was 
a good parti for Vicki; little money, but much promise for the 
future, a good deal older than herself and already brilliant as an 
officer; and during the engagement the satisfied mother over- 
flowed, as mothers will, with love for the creditable daughter. ‘ It 
was so nice,’ said Vicki, dolefully sniffing. ‘She seemed to love me 
almost as much as she loves my brother. I was so happy. I had 
so much. Then everything went at once. Mamma can’t bear to 
think that no one will ever want to marry me now, because I have 
been engaged.’ 

Well, love is a cruel, horrible thing. Hardly ever do both 
the persons love with equal enthusiasm, and if they do what is 
the use? It is all bound to end in smoke and nothingness, put 
out by the steady drizzle of marriage. And for the others, for 
the masses of people who do not love equally, of whom one half 
is at a miserable disadvantage, at the mercy absolutely of the 
other half, what is there but pain in the end? And yet—and yet 
it is a pretty thing in its beginnings, a sweet, darling thing. But, 
like a kitten, all charm and delicious ways at first, innocent, soft, 
enchanting, it turns into a cat with appalling rapidity and cruelly 
claws you. I’d like to know if there’s a single being on earth so 
happy and so indifferent that he has not got hidden away beneath 
a brave show of clothes and trimmings the mark of Love’s claws. 
And I think most of the clawings are so ferocious that they are 
for a long time ghastly tears that open and bleed again ; and when 
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with years they slowly dry up there is always the scar, red and 
terrible, that makes you wince if by any chance it is touched. 
That is what I think. What do you think ? 
Good-bye. 
No, don’t tell me what you think. I don’t want to know. 


XLVI. 

Galgenberg, Sept. 24th. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—Yesterday I was so much absorbed 

by Vicki’s woes that I never got to what I really wanted to write 
about. It’s that book I found in the Jena bookshop. It was 
second-hand and cheap, and I bought it, and it has unkindly 
revenged itself by playing havoc with my illusions. It is a collec- 
tion of descriptions of what is known of the lives of the English 
poets, beginning with Chaucer, who is luckily too far away to pro- 
vide much tattle, and coming down the centuries growing bigger 
with gossip as it comes, till it ends with Rossetti, and FitzGerald, 
and Stevenson. Each poet has his portrait. It was for that I 
bought it. I cannot tell you how eagerly I looked at them. At 
last I was going to see what Wordsworth looked like, and Coleridge, 
and Keats, and Shelley. One of my dreams has been to go to 
that National Portrait Gallery of yours in London, described in an 
old Baedeker I once saw, and gaze at the faces of those whose spirits 
I know so well. Now I don’t want to. Can you imagine what it 
is like, what an extremely blessed state it is, only to have read the 
works of a poet, the filtered-out best of him, and to have lived so 
far from his country and from biographies or collections of his 
letters that all gossip about his private life and criticisms of his 
morals are unknown to you? Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
Burns, have been to me great teachers, great examples, before 
whose shining image, built up out of the radiant materials their 
works provided, I have spent glorious hours in worship. Not a 
cloud, not a misgiving has dimmed my worship. We need altars— 
anyhow we women do—and they were mine. I have not been 
able to be religious in the ordinary sense, and they have taken the 
place of religion. Our own best poets, Goethe, Schiller, Heine and 
the rest, do not appeal to me in the same way. Goethe is wonderful, 
but he leaves you sitting somehow in a cold place from which you 
call out at intervals with conviction that he is immense the while 
you wish he would keep the feet of your soul a little warmer. 
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Schiller beats his patriotic drum, his fine eyes rolling continually 
towards the gallery, too unintermittently for perfect delight. 
Heine the exquisite, the cunning worker in gems, the stringer of 
pearls on frailest golden threads, is too mischievous, too malicious, 
to be set up in a temple ; and then you can’t help laughing at his 
extraordinary gift for maddening the respectable, at the extra- 
ordinary skill and neatness with which he deposits poison in their 
tenderest places, and how can he worship who is being made to 
laugh ? If I knew little about our poets’ lives—inevitably I know 
more than I want to—I still would feel the same. There is, I 
think, in their poetry nothing heavenly. It is true I bless God 
for them, thank Him for having let them live and sing, for having 
given us such a noble heritage, but I can’t go all the way Papa 
goes, and melt in a bath of rapture whenever Goethe’s name is 
mentioned. I remember what you said about Goethe. It has not 
influenced me. I do think you were wrong. But I do, too, think 
that everything really heavenly in our nation, everything purely 
inspired, manifestly immortal, has gone, not into our poetry but 
into our music. That has absorbed our whole share of divine 
fire, and left our poets nothing but the cool and conscious exercise 
of their intellects. 

Well, I am preaching. I would make a very arrogant parson, 
wouldn’t I, laying down the law more often than the prophets 
from that safe citadel a pulpit; but please have patience, for I 
want you to comfort me. The book really has made me unhappy. 
It is the kind of book you must go on reading,—angry, rebelling 
at every page, but never leaving it till you’ve reached the last word. 
Then you throw it as hard as you can into the furthest corner of 
the room, and shake yourself as a dog does, come up out of muddy 
water, and think to shake it off as easily as he does his mud ; but 
you can’t, because it has burned itself into your soul. I don’t 
suppose you will understand what I feel. When a person possesses 
very few things those few things are terribly precious. See the 
mother of the only child, and compare her conduct when it coughs 
with the conduct of the mother of six, all coughing. See how one 
agonises ; and see with what serenity the other brings out her 
bottle of mixture and pours it calmly down her children’s throats. 
Well, I’m like the first mother, and you are like the second. I ex- 
pect you knew long ago, and have never minded knowing, the 
littlenesses of my gods; but I, I felt as unsettled while I read 
about them, as uneasy, as fidgety, as frightened, as a horse being 
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driven by somebody cruel, which knows that every minute the 
lash will come down in some fresh place. Think: I knew nothing 
about Harriet Westbrook and her tragic life and death; I had 
never heard of Emilia Viviani ; of Mary ; of her whose name was 
Eliza, but who soared aloft in the sunshine of Shelley’s admiration 
re-christened Portia, only presently to descend once more into the 
font and come out luridly as the Brown Demon. I never knew 
that Keats loved somebody called Brawne, and that she was un- 
willing, that she saw little in him, in Endymion the godlike, the 
divinely gifted, and that he was so persistent, so unworthily per- 
sistent, that the only word I can find that at all describes it is the 
German zappelnd. I had never heard of Jean Armour, of the 
headlong descent from being ‘him who walked in glory and in 
joy, Following his plough along the mountain-side’ to hopeless 
black years spent in public-houses at the beck and call—think of 
it, think of the divine spirit forced to it by its body—of anyone 
who would pay for a drink. I never knew about Coleridge’s opium, 
or that to Carlyle he appeared as a helpless Psyche overspun with 
Church of England cobwebs, as a weak, diffusive, weltering, in- 
effectual man. I never knew that Wordsworth’s greeting was a 
languid handful of numb, unresponsive fingers, that his speech 
was prolix, thin, endlessly diluted. I never knew that Milton had 
three wives, that the first one ran away from him a month after 
their marriage, that he was hard to his daughters, so hard that 
they wished him dead. All these things I never knew; and for 
years I have been walking with glorious spirits, and have been 
fed on honey-dew, and drunk the milk of Paradise. When first I 
saw Wordsworth’s portrait I turned cold. Don’t laugh ; I did actually 
turn cold. He had been so much in my life. I had pictured him 
so wonderful. Calm ; beautiful, with the loftiest kind of beauty ; 
faintly frosty at times, and detached, yet gently cheery and always 
dignified. It is the picture from a portrait by someone called 
Hancock. Very bitterly do I dislike Hancock. It is a profile. 
It would, if I had seen it in the flesh, completely have hidden from 
my silly short sight the inner splendours. I’m afraid—oh, I’m 
afraid, and I shiver with shame to think it—that I would have 
regarded him only as an elderly gentleman of irreproachable 
character out of whose way it was as well to get because he showed 
every sign of being a bore. Will you think me irretrievably silly 
when I tell you that I cried over that picture? For one dreadful 
moment I stared at it in startled horror ; then I banged the book 
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to and fled up into the forest to cry. There was a smugness—but 
no, I won’t think of it. Ill upset all my theories about the face 
being the mirror of the soul. It can’t be. If it is, Peter Bell and 
The Thorn are accounted for ; but who shall account for the bleak 
nobility, the communings with nature on lofty heights in the 
light of setting suns? Or, when he comes down nearer, for that 
bright world he unlocks of things dear to memory, of home, of 
childhood, of quiet places, of calm affections ? And for the tender- 
ness with which it is done? And for its beautiful, simple good- 
ness ? 

Coleridge’s picture was another disillusionment, but not so 
great a shock, because I have loved him less. He was so rarely 
inspired. I don’t think you need more than the fingers of one 
hand for the doing of sums with Coleridge’s inspirations. Still, 
it saddened me to be told he was a helpless Psyche. I didn’t like 
to hear about his cobwebs. I hated being forced to know of his 
weakness, of his wasted life growing steadily dingier the farther 
he travelled from that East that had seen him set out so bright 
with morning radiance. Really, the world would be a peaceful 
place if we could only keep quiet about each other’s weak points. 
Why are we so restless till we have pulled down, belittled, be- 
smudged? You'll say that without a little malice talk would 
grow very dull ; you'll tell me it is the salt, the froth, the sparkle, 
the ginger in the ginger-beer, the mustard in the sandwich. But 
you must admit that it becomes only terrible when it can’t leave 
the few truly great spirits alone, when it must somehow drag 
them down to our lower level, pointing out—in writing, so that 
posterity too shall have no illusions—the spots on the sun, the 
weak places in the armour, and pushing us, who want to be left 
alone praying in the forecourt of the temple, down the area steps 
into the kitchen. Two nights and two days have I spent feverishly 
with that book. I dare not hope that I shall forget it. I have 
never yet forgotten undesirable, bad things. Now, when I take 
my poets up with me into the forest, and sit on one of those dusky 
pine-grown slopes where the light is subdued to a mysterious 
grey green and the world is quieted into a listening silence, and 
far away below the roofs of Jena glisten in the sun, and the white 
butterflies, like white flowers come to life, flutter after each other 
across the blue curtain of heat that hangs beyond the trees, now 
when I open them and begin to read the noble, familiar words, 
will not those other words, those anecdotes, those personal descrip- 
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tions, those suggestions, those buttonholings, leer at me between 
the lines 2? Shall I, straining my ears after the music, not be shown 
now for ever only the instrument, and how pitifully the ivory has 
come off the keys? Shall I, hungering after my spiritual food, 
not have pushed upon my notice, so that I am forced to look, 
the saucepan, tarnished and not quite clean, in which it was cooked ? 
Please don’t tell me you can’t understand. Try to imagine yourself 
in my place. Come out of that gay world of yours where you are 
talking or being talked to all day long, and suppose yourself Rose- 
Marie Schmidt, alone, in Jena, on a hill, with books. Suppose 
yourself for hours and hours every day of your life with nothing 
particular that you must do, that you have no shooting, no hunting, 
no newspapers, no novels. Suppose you are passionately fond of 
reading, and that of all reading you most love poetry. Suppose 
you have inherited from a mother who loved them as much as 
you do a precious shelf-full of the poets, cheap editions, entirely 
free from the blight of commentaries, foot-notes, and introductory 
biographies. And suppose these books in the course of years have 
become your religion, your guide, the source of your best thoughts 
and happiest moments—would you look on placidly while someone 
scrawled malicious truths between their lines? Oh, you would 
not. You would feel as I do. Think what the writers are to me, 
how I have built up their personalities entirely out of the materials 
they gave me in their work. They never told me horrid things 
about themselves. Their spirits, which alone they talked about, 
were serene and white. I knew Milton was blind, because he 
chose beautifully to tell me so. I knew he must have been an 
appreciative and regretful husband, because no husband who did not 
appreciate and regret would go so far as to talk of his deceased 
wife as his late espoused saint. I knew he was a tender friend, a 
friend capable of deepest love and sorrow, for in spite of Johnson’s 
‘It is not to be considered as the effusion of real passion,’ I was 
convinced by the love and sorrow of ‘ Lycidas.’ I knew he was a 
man whose spirit was dissolved continually into the highest ecstasies, 
who lived with all heaven before his eyes,—briefly, I said Amen 
to Wordsworth’s ‘ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.’ And 
now a series of sordid little pictures rises up before me and chokes 
my Amen. I cannot bear to think of him having two or three 
olives for supper and a little cold water, and then being cross to 
his daughters. Of course he must be cross on such a supper. I 
can’t conceive it kind to drill the daughters so strictly in languages 
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they did not understand that they could read them aloud to him 
with extraordinary correctness. I shrink from the thought of the 
grumbling there was in that house of heavenly visions, grumbling 
and squabbling stamped out, it is true, by the heavy parental 
foot wherever noticed, but smouldering on from one occasion 
to the other. I cannot believe—I wish I could—that a child will 
dislike a parent without cause; the cause may be small things, 
a series of trifles each of little moment, snubs too often repeated, 
chills too often applied, stern looks, short words, sarcasms,—and 
these, as you and I both know, are quite ordinary dulnesses, often 
daily ingredients of family life; but they sit with a strange and 
upsetting grace on the poet of Paradise, and I would give anything 
never to have heard of them. 

And then you know I loved FitzGerald. He had one of my 
best altars. You remember you read ‘ Omar Khayyam ’ twice aloud 
to me—once in the spring (it was the third of April, a sudden hot 
day, blue and joyous, slipped in to show God had not forgotten 
us between weeks of hopeless skies and icy winds) and once last 
September, that afternoon we drifted down the river past the 
town, away from houses and people and work and lessons, out to 
where the partridges scuttled across the stubble and all the world 
was golden. (That was the eleventh of September; I am rather 
good, you see, at dates.) Well, now I call him Fitz, and laugh at 
the description of him going about Suffolk lanes in a battered 
tall hat tied on in windy weather by a handkerchief, and trailing 
behind him, instead of clouds of glory, a shawl of green and black 
plaid. It isn’t, of course, in any way a bad thing to trail shawls 
after you on country walks ; there is nothing about it or him that 
shocks or grieves ; he is very lovable. But I don’t want to laugh. 
I don’t want to call him Fitz. He is one of the gods in my temple, 
a place from which I rigorously exclude the sense of humour. I 
don’t like gods who are amusing. I cannot worship and laugh 
simultaneously. I know that laughter is good, and I know that 
even derision in small quantities is as wholesome as salt; but I 
like to laugh and deride outside holy places, and not be forced to 
do it while I am on my knees. 

Now don’t say What on earth does the woman want ? because 
it seems to me so plain. What the woman wants is that present 
and future poets should wrap themselves sternly in an impenetrable 
veil of anonymity. They won’t, but she can go on praying that 
they will. They won’t, because of the power of the passing moment, 
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because of the pleasantness of praise, of recognition, of personal 
influence, and, I suppose, but I’m not sure, of money. Do you 
remember that merry rhymer Prior, how he sang 
*Tis long ago 

Since gods came down incognito? 
Well, I wish with all my heart they had gone on doing it a 
little longer. He wasn’t, I think, deploring what I deplore, the 
absence of a sense for the anonymous in gods, of a sense of the 
dignity of separation, of retirement, of mystery, wherever there 
s even one spark of the Divine ; I think he thought they had all 
been, and that neither incognito nor in any other form would they 
appear again. He implied, and so joined himself across the 
centuries to the Walrus and the Carpenter, that there were no gods 
tocome. Well, he has been dead over a hundred and eighty years, 
and they have simply flocked since then. Id like to write the 
great names on this page, the names of the poets, first and greatest 
of the gods, to raise it to dignity and confound the ghost of Prior, 
but I won’t out of consideration for you. 

Does not my enthusiasm, my mountain energy, make you groan 
with the deadly fatigue of him who has to listen and cannot share ? 
I'll leave off. My letter is growing unbecomingly fat. The air 
up here is so bracing that my very unhappinesses seem after all 
full of zest, very vocal, healthy griefs, really almost enjoying 
themselves. I'll go back to my pots. I’m busy to-day, though 
you mightn’t think it, making apple jelly out of our very own 
apples. Ill go back to my pots and forget—no, I won’t make 
a feeble joke I was just going to make, because of what I know 
your face would look like when you read it. After all, I believe 
Pm more than a little bit frightened of you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ross-Marie ScHMIptT. 


XLVII. 
Galgenberg, Sept. 30th. 


Dear Mr. ANsTRUTHER,—How nice of you to be so kind, 
to write so consolingly, to be so patient in explaining where I am 
thinking wrong. I burned the book in the kitchen fire, and felt 
great satisfaction in clearing the house of its presence. You are 
right ; I have no concern with the body of a poet —all my concern 
is with his soul, and the two shall be severely separated. I am 
glad you agree with me that poets should be anonymous, but you 
seem to have even less hope that they ever will be than Ihave. At 
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least I pray that they may ; you apparently take no steps whatever 
to bring it about. You say that experience teaches that we must 
not expect too much of gods ; that the possible pangs of posterity 
often leave them cold ; that they are blind to the merits of bushels, 
and discern neither honour nor profit in the use of those vessels of 
extinguishment ; you fear that they will not change, and you exhort 
me to see to it that their weakness shall not be an occasion for my 
stumbling, That is very sensible advice. But before your kind 
letter came a few fresh autumn mornings had cleared a good dea] 
of my first dejection away. If the gods won’t hide themselves 
I can after ail shut my eyes. If I may not rejoice in the divine 
in them with undistracted attention I will try at least to get all 
the warmth I can from its burning. And I can imitate my own 
dainty and diligent bees, and take care to be absorbed only in their 
honey. You make me ashamed of my folly in thinking I could 
never read Burns again now that I know about his sins. I did 
secretly think so. I was sure of it. I felt quite sick to see him 
tumbled from his altar into the mud. Your letter shows me that 
once again I have been foolish. Why, it has verged on idiocy. 
I myself have laughed at people in Jena, strictly pious people, 
who will not read Goethe, who have a personally vindictive 
feeling against him because of his different love-affairs, and I have 
listened astonished to the fury with which the proposal of a few 
universal-minded persons to give Heine a statue was opposed, and 
to the tone almost of hatred with which one man whenever his 
name is mentioned calls out Schmutzfink. About our poets I 
have been from the beginning quite sane. But yours were some- 
how more sacred to me; sacred, I suppose, because they were 
more mysterious, more distant,—glorious angel-trumpets through 
which God sent His messages. I was so glad, I whose tendency is, 
I am afraid, to laugh and criticise, to possess one thing at which 
I could not laugh, to have a whole tract of beauty in which I could 
walk seriously, with downcast eyes; and I thought I was never 
going to be able to be serious there again. It was a passing fit, 
a violent revulsion. If I like carefully to separate my own soul 
and body, why should I not do the same with those of other sinners ? 
It has always seemed to me so quaint the way we admit, the good 
nature with which we reiterate, that we are all wretched sinners. 
We do it with such an immense complacency. We agree so heartily, 
with such comfortable, regretful sighs, when anybody tells us so ; 
but with only one wretched sinner are we of a real patience. With 
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him, indeed, our patience is boundless. I know this, I have always 

known it, and I will not now, at an age when it is my hope to grow 
every year a little better, forget it and be as insolently intolerant 
as the man who shudders at the name of Heine, will not read a 
line of him and calls him Schmutzfink. That writer’s books you 
tell me about, the books the virtuous in England will not read 
because his private life was disgraceful, beautiful books, you say, 
into which went his best, in which his spirit showed how bright 
it was, how he had kept it apart and clean, I shall get them all 
and read them all. No sinner, cursed with a body at variance with 
his soul and able in spite of it to hear the music of heaven and give 
it exquisite expression, shall ever again be identified by me with 
what at such great pains he has kept white. I know at least three 
German writers to whom the same thing happened, men who live 
badly and write nobly. My heart goes out to them. I think of 
them lame and handicapped, leading their Muse by the hand 
with anxious care so that her shining feet, set among the grass 
and daisies along the roadside, shall not be dimmed by the foulness 
through which they themselves are splashing. They are caked 
with impurities, but with the tenderest watchfulness they keep 
her clean. She is their gift to the world, the gift of their best, of 
their angel, of their share of divinity. And the respectable, afraid 
for their respectability, turn their backs in horror and go and 
read without blinking ugly things written by other respectables. 
Why, no priest at the altar, however unworthy, can hinder the 
worshipper from taking away with him as great a load of blessings 
as he will carry. And a rose is not less lovely because its roots 
are in corruption. And God Himself was found once in a manger. 
Thank you, and good-bye. 





























Rose-Mariz ScHMIDT. 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 


THERE is no more suitable appurtenance to the dignity and majesty 
of a Crown than a fine collection of pictures and other works of art. 
The existence of such a collection may be held to show that the 
sovereigns to whom it has in succession belonged have not only 
been influenced by the desire for possessing beautiful things, but 
have also extended to art and artists that patronage without which 
the fine arts would have been unable to thrive. 

Popes, emperors, and kings have from time to time reckoned 
it among their highest duties to be patrons of the fine arts, and 
the standard of excellence shown by a nation in the exercise of 
these arts may usually be accepted as a gauge of that nation’s social 
and financial prosperity. The capitals of Europe for the most 
part contain collections of pictures which have been formed, and 
are still owned, by their royal or imperial governors, but which 
are now to a great extent devoted to the benefit of their people, 
serving also as an attraction for visitors from afar. Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, Madrid, their very names suggest to many minds 
not only the great cities themselves, but the picture-galleries which 
they contain, and these galleries are all royal collections. These 
collections have, however, been dedicated, more or less perma- 
nently, to the service of the public, and are maintained for this 


In England the history of the royal collection has followed a 
different line. From the outset the pictures and works of art have 
been the private property of the sovereigns, acquired for personal 
gratification, and for the adornment of the royal palaces. The 
bulk of these treasures has been handed on by each sovereign to 
his or her successor as an appanage of the British Crown, and the 
additions made to them have varied according to the personal taste 
or habit of the particular sovereign who at the time might happen 
to be their proprietor. The ordinary ravages of time, cataclysms, 
such as the Civil War and the Puritan revolution, the negligence 
and indifference of one sovereign, or the careless generosity of 
another ; all these causes have taken their toll from the royal 
collection. Yet, in spite of these ravages, few people would perhaps 
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realise that King Edward VII. is the fortunate possessor of one 
of the finest collections of pictures in the world, and one which, 
if it could all be brought under one roof, would be a formidable 
rival to the National Gallery. 

The existence of the National Gallery is in itself a proof of the 
difference in temperament between the British and other nations. 
As the great collections of pictures dispersed among the royal 
palaces on the continent of Europe became, owing to the liberality 
of their owners, more and more accessible to the outer world, a 
gradual process of national education set in, which has led to these 
collections being regarded as valuable assets of the nation’s wealth. 
Napoleon, at the zenith of his career, sought to enhance his own 
and his country’s glory by robbing other countries of their greatest 
treasures of art, even as the Roman conquerors despoiled Greece 
in ancient days. The outcry caused by this robbery, and the ex- 
citement caused by such an assemblage of masterpieces at Paris, 
contributed a great deal to stimulate the education of the public 
mind in the direction of the fine arts. After Napoleon’s fall the 
nations of Europe clamoured for the return of their treasures. 
It was one of the privileges of the British nation to take the leading 
part in the return of as many as possible of these pictures and 
works of art to their original homes, to be henceforth valued there 
and appreciated to a much higher degree than before. 

Amid all this hurly-burly of falling thrones and exiled monarchs, 
it never occurred to the British nation to despoil their sovereign 
of his private property, as was the case elsewhere. On the contrary, 
the nation set to work to collect pictures for itself, bought with 
public money for the public benefit. Thus grew up the National 
Gallery in London, a collection formed by the skill and knowledge 
of experts, and not due to the whims and fancies of any private 
owner. This example was to be followed later at Berlin, under even 
more favourable circumstances than in London. Where London 
and Berlin have led the way, in America New York and Boston 
are striving in healthy rivalry to follow. 

It thus came about that the pictures belonging to the British 
Crown remained for the most part practically unknown and in- 
accessible to the public eye. For many years the sovereign had 
no fixed residence. William III. abandoned Whitehall as a royal 
residence after the disastrous fires at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the royal palace there soon ceased toexist. William and 
Mary, and their successors, occupied Kensington Palace and Hamp- 
1l—2 
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ton Court Palace, but these in turn were abandoned by George III. 
George III. and Queen Charlotte contented themselves with a small 
palace at Kew, and a still smaller residence contiguous to, but 
outside, Windsor Castle. The purchase of Buckingham House 
as a London residence for Queen Charlotte gave the Court a pied-a- 
terre in London once more. George IV., as Prince Regent, had a 
fresh residence allotted to him in London at Carlton, or more 
properly Carleton, House, where he accumulated, with apparently 
reckless prodigality, treasures of art which have now increased in 
value, far beyond what fantasy could conceive at the date when 
they were first acquired. 

George IV. was in every way a contrast to his parents. He 
was no mean judge of the pomp and circumstance of royalty, 
and was as well a competent connoisseur of art. He set to work 
at once to furnish the British Crown with a suitable abode. Windsor 
Castle was taken in hand by Wyatt in 1824, and not only encased 
externally in its present magnificent shell, but transformed inter- 
nally into a palace suitable for the reception of the sovereign and 
his Court, and also for royal guests. Buckingham House was 
placed in the hands of Nash, and almost entirely rebuilt. Money 
flowed in streams, but the nation raised no definite objection. 
George IV. aspired to be not only the first gentleman in Europe, 
but the first sovereign, and it is strange, on looking back through 
history, to see that at this date George IV. was the only monarch 
in Europe who could be said to be seated safely on his throne. 

Meanwhile the royal collection of pictures was temporarily 
dispersed, and in some cases went to the wall ; that is to say, when 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham House were dismantled, when 
Kew Palace and Carlton House were also abandoned and demo- 
lished, the pictures were either sent to Hampton Court Palace 
to be hung on the walls, where possible, or stacked away at Ken- 
sington Palace, or elsewhere, until the new palaces were completed. 

George IV. did not live long enough to enjoy the splendour 
of his new residences, in which the pictures were gradually re-hung, 
under the superintendence of William Séguier. William IV. 
had a still shorter lease of life as king, and less opportunity for 
the encouragement of art, but his tastes and habits, and those of 
his Queen, did not lie in that direction. When, therefore, Queen 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837, the royal collection of pictures 
and works of art was still in a state of inchoate arrangement, 
leaving much to be done by the sovereign, who now for the first 
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time adopted Buckingham Palace as the permanent London resi- 
dence of the Crown. 

Queen Victoria had, under the care of her mother, received a 
careful education, which included most of the accomplishments 
considered necessary for a young lady of high position. These 
included drawing lessons from Sir Edwin Landseer, W. L. Leitch, 
and other leading artists. In England a national interest in the 
fine arts had hardly come into being. Works of art were regarded 
as luxuries, to be enjoyed only by the rich ; and the artist himself, 
like the medical man or the schoolmaster, was seldom considered 
admissible within the pale of polite society. It is true that 
George IV. had done something to remove this barrier, but her 
uncle’s example was hardly one likely to be held up to the young 
Queen as deserving to be followed. The marriage, however, of 
Queen Victoria with Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha inau- 
gurated a new era in the history of the fine arts. 

From his earliest years Prince Albert was an eager student of 
science and art, resulting, as one of his university friends said, in 
an harmonious development of his powers and faculties such as is 
very seldom arrived at. In 1838 the Prince went on a tour with 
Baron Stockmar to Florence, Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, during 
which he showed an independence of character which, in the 
domain of art, protected him from the shallow dilettantism then in 
vogue. In Germany a remarkable revival in the fine arts had 
taken place at Munich, Diisseldorf, and elsewhere, and the arts 
of painting and sculpture had been elevated to a higher position 
of moral authority. Prince Albert was fired by the enthusiasm 
which this revival of the arts promoted, and was not long in making 
this felt, after he had settled in England as the consort of the Queen. 
His mind was one of those which see into the future, aspiring even 
when actual execution proves unsuccessful, and in any circum- 
stances tilling the soil for the reception of the good seed at a more 
favourable date. The Fine Arts Commission of 1841, and the great 
International Exhibition of 1851, are sufficient testimony to the 
permanent value of Prince Albert’s ideas, these events being land- 
marks in the history of art, not so much on account of the events 
themselves as from the steady development of a national interest 
in the fine arts, especially as a factor in the economy of life, which 

grew and derived from the soil thus prepared and fertilised. 
The fruit of Prince Albert’s visit to Italy was shown by the way 
in which he set himself to form, with the assistance of Dr. Ludwig 
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Gruner, of Dresden, a choice collection of paintings by primitive 
artists of the Tuscan schools. It was a time when these painters 
were only just beginning to be known and appreciated. Mrs, 
Higford Burr and Henry Layard were at work in the churches of 
Tuscany, and the Arundel Society was soon to be. Raphael, 
however, still remained the god of painting, and the paintings of 
the Bolognese and other academies were still looked on as the ne plus 
ultra in the art of painting. At the shrine of Raphael Prince Albert 
worshipped with unabated fervour and devotion. He strove to 
collect in his library at Windsor Castle everything relating to 
Raphael and his art, which might bear on the history of Raphael’s 
paintings. In those days the dissecting knife and the microscope 
of modern criticism had not been called in to classify in their proper 
order the works of Raphael and his school. Everything that bore 
the name of Raphael, whether rightly or wrongly, was invested 
with a kind of halo. Everything executed before the time of 
Raphael was rough, childish, or uncouth, so said the Acade- 
micians of a former age, while north of the Alps everything pre- 
Raphaelite was classified together under one general designation as 
Gothic. 

But the ‘Gothic’ phase of art also found in Prince Albert a 
zealous champion. As a Saxon prince he was not unnaturally 
acquainted with the deeply interesting work of Lucas Cranach, 
the old painter of Wittenberg and Weimar, whose name is forever 
connected with those of Martin Luther and the Great Elector of 
Saxony, who made the Reformation possible. When the collection 
of early German and Flemish paintings formed by Prince Ludwig 
of Oettingen-Wallerstein came into the market, it was sent to 
London for exhibition. No critic or collector would look at such 
pictures in those days, so Prince Albert bought the whole collection 
en bloc. 

In all his artistic hobbies, all his dreams for the regeneration 
of society by the agency of the fine arts, the Prince was aided 
by the loving sympathy of his wife, Queen Victoria. In matters 
of art, as in others, her husband’s judgment was law, and if enthu- 
siasm could have worked miracles or anticipated the future, the 
royal couple might have achieved wonders. 

It was no fault, however, of Prince Albert’s own that he lived 
in an age in which art was for the most part third rate or lower, 
and seldom ever attained to the second rate, and when, as is usually 
the case, second or third rate artists, being the more easily self- 
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satisfied, ruled and laid down the law. Art in England was going 
through a period of ineptitude, both blatant and inane, and when 
there came from Germany a blend of pseudo-classicalism, and 
sham sentimental religion, the lowest depths seemed likely to be 
reached. In this flood Prince Albert was unfortunately engulfed, 
and his premature death prevented him from doing justice to the 
high aspirations which had so ennobling an influence on his mind 
and on that of the Queen. 

Among the duties which Queen Victoria shared with her beloved 
husband was the rearrangement of the royal collection of pictures, 
sculpture, and other works of art. Buckingham Palace, as the 
residence of the sovereign in the metropolis, was enlarged, the 
rooms were re-decorated, the pictures re-hung, and a special gallery 
was designed to receive the precious collection of Dutch paintings 
formed by George IV. Windsor Castle was also taken in hand, 
and the private apartments, including the famous corridor, added 
by Wyatville, were all re-decorated for the use of the Queen and 
the Prince Consort. This work was undertaken for the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, as well as for personal comfort. Osborne 
House and Balmoral Castle were subsequent erections made by 
the Queen and her husband for their private use, and furnished 
with their private property. Much, however, still remained to 
be done both at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, when 
the unexpected death of the Prince Consort put an end to all hopes 
and plans for the future which he and Queen Victoria would have 
wished to carry out. From the date of this crushing blow, for a 
period of forty years, little was done in the way of rearrangement 
of the royal collections. That which her husband had placed or 
arranged, the widowed Queen wished to preserve as it was. As 
the Queen advanced in years, any form of change became the more 
distasteful, and in matters which related to the Prince Consort 
change was out of the question. 

It thus came about that King Edward VII., on his accession 
to the throne in 1901, found the royal collections to a great extent 
in the same state of arrangement as they had been at the death 
of his father in 1861. An elaborate inventory had been made in 
1876, which showed how few the changes had been since that event, 
and also how that some portions of the collections had been care- 
fully selected and arranged, but that others had been distributed 
somewhat at haphazard; also that where new additions had been 
made the objects removed or excluded had not always been care- 
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fully located elsewhere. In fact, the collection required a thorough 
reinspection and revision, with a careful examination of the pictures 
themselves. This was rendered the more necessary, and at the same 
time more easy to accomplish, inasmuch as the two royal palaces 
of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle had to be taken in 
hand and dismantled for the purpose of alteration, improvement 
and re-decoration, in order to make them fit for the reception of 
the King and his family in accordance with the many new ideas, 
sanitary and others, which had come into being and borne fruit 
during the half-century which had elapsed since the palaces had 
last been prepared for the use of the sovereign. 

Such was the task presented to the present writer, who through 
a lucky chance had been honoured by His Majesty the King with 
the appointment of surveyor of the King’s pictures and works of 
art. The occasion was one which called for a real survey of the 
collection, distributed as it was among so many palaces. The bulk 
of the pictures were in Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace and 
Hampton Court Palace. Lesser portions were to be found in St. 
James’s Palace, Kensington Palace, and the palace of Holyrood- 
house in Edinburgh, while to these had now to be added the late 
Queen’s private collection at Osborne House and the King’s own 
private collection at Marlborough House, which were to be trans- 
ferred to Buckingham Palace. 

The earliest notice extant of the pictures belonging to the 
Crown is to be found in an inventory, dated April 24, 1542, now 
preserved in the Record Office, and entitled, ‘An account of the 
King’s money, jewels, plate, utensils, apparel, wardrobe stuffs, 
goods, and chattels, consigned to the care of Sir Anthony Denny 
at Westminster.’ A similar inventory taken after the death of 
Henry VIII. on September 8, 1547, which contains a few additions, 
is preserved in the British Museum. The pictures entered in 
these inventories may be classed under the heads of Portraits, 
Religious Subjects, and Histories (including Topography). In the 
latter inventory further distinctions are made as to Great Tables, 
Little Tables, Tables like a book with folding leaves, stayned 
cloths, and in the case of some portraits, the words, the whole 
stature, are added. A third inventory, commenced in 1548, and 
also preserved in the British Museum, is entitled ‘St. James’s 
House nigh Westminster. An inventory of the King’s stuff 
remaining there in the charge and custody of Richard Coke, one 
of the grooms of the King’s Privy Chamber, and keeper of the said 
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house of St. James, anno Secundo regis Edwardi sexto.’ This 
inventory also contains the following interesting statements :— 


A particular book of all such parcels of stuff, etc., in various places at 
Westminster on the xii day of November in the third year of our Sovereign Lord 
King Edward the Sixth [1549]. The keys of which were in the only keeping of 
the Duke of Somerset until the time of his apprehension, being in October the 
said third year, at which time the same keys were delivered to the King’s 
Majesties most honorable Council, and by their commandment the doors sealed 
until the said xiit* day of November, at which time, by their appointment, 
Sir William Herbert, Knight of the order and master of the King’s horses, 
Sir Edward North, Knight, one of the King’s most honorable Council, and 
Sir Walter Mildmay, Knight, entered into the same houses, and there took a 
perfect survey and view of all such things as they found there remaining, and 
the same stuff, by like order of the Council, they delivered to the hands of 
James Rufforth for the King’s Majesty, for the particulars whereof hereafter 
ensue . 


The greatest historical importance must attach to any pictures, 
entered in one or other of these inventories, which may have had 
the good fortune to survive the vicissitudes of more than two 
hundred and fifty years. Some few are to be found in Windsor 
Castle, and at Hampton Court, where they were identified some fifty 
years ago by Sir George Scharf, and it is possible that a few others 
may still be added to this list. Among these may be noted the 
portraits of ‘Prince Arthurre, wearing like a redde cappe with a 
brooche oppon it and a collor of redde and white rooses’: this is 
at Windsor Castle. ‘Thre childerne of the Kynge of Denmarke’ : 
this is the well-known little picture at Hampton Court, which 
has been engraved under the false name of ‘The Children of 
Henry VII.’ ‘The Frenche Kynge, the Quene his wiffe and the 
Foole standinge behynde him’: this picture is also at Hampton 
Court. 

A special interest attaches to the following entry : ‘ The Ladye 
Elizabeth, her Grace, with a booke in her hande, her gowne like 
crymeson clothe of golde, withe workes.’ This is the attractive 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, as princess, which is now at Windsor 
Castle. The picture does not occur in the inventory of 1542, 
but does in that of 1547, so that it must have been painted between 
these dates, probably in the later year, as the princess appears to 
be about sixteen years of age in the portrait. The greater number, 
however, of the pictures, tapestry, etc., described in these in- 
ventories have disappeared. 

From this date onwards the only records of the royal collection 
of pictures are such as can be gathered from the diaries of foreign 
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visitors, such as Paul Hentzner, who visited London in 1598, 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth do not seem to have had any 
strong feeling for the fine arts, except portraits, many of which 
have survived. The House of Stuart, however, showed a higher 
level of cultivation. James I. himself was a patron of artists, and 
showed some interest in the great development of painting which 
was in progress at Antwerp under the direction of Rubens. A 
short inventory of pictures, taken in October 1624, evidently 
relating to such pictures as were the King’s own private property, 
and had probably been brought from Scotland, is interesting as 
containing the following: ‘Imprimis. King James the 3rd of 
Scotland with his Queene done by Joan Vanak,’ this being the 
first notice of the important large diptych, now at Holyrood, 
which is ascribed in modern days to the hand of Hugo Vander 
Goes and not to that of Jan Van Eyck. 

The elder son of James I., Henry, Prince of Wales, was the 
first of the royal family to show an intelligent interest in the fine 
arts, although his premature death prevented him from developing 
it. His brother Charles, however, may be regarded as one of the 
greatest collectors of pictures and finest connoisseurs of the arts 
even up to the present date. As Prince of Wales, Charles I. had 
already formed a collection of paintings of high quality, including 
those which he inherited from his brother Henry. As king, he 
continued to add to these, culminating in the purchase of the whole 
collection at Mantua of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. In 
1639 a catalogue of this incomparable collection was prepared by 
Abraham Vander Doort, who had at the time the charge of all 
the King’s pictures, medals, books, and gems at Whitehall Palace. 
This catalogue, moreover, is not exhaustive, as it does not com- 
prise the pictures at St. James’s Palace or Hampton Court Palace, 
or the pictures in the Queen’s residence, Somerset House, or Den- 
ma”k House, as it had been styled since the days of Anne of Den- 
mark. About 1,400 paintings are catalogued by Vander Doort, 
and the list of paintings by Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Mantegna, 
Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyck, and other great artists, of miniature 
paintings by Holbein, Hilliard, and the Olivers, is in itself of a 
nature to make a modern collector or director of a picture-gallery 
insane at the mere enumeration. In the catalogue, moreover, are 
to be found many of the portraits entered in the inventories of 
Henry VIII., acquired by Mary and Elizabeth, or brought from 
Scotland by James I. and Anne of Denmark. Each picture was 
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branded on the back of the frame with the King’s monogram, 
‘(. R.,’ surmounted by a crown, and some bore the initials ‘ C. P.’ 
of the King, when Prince of Wales, some even the ‘ H. P.,’ denoting 
the property of his brother Henry. 

The fate of this stupendous collection is well known. It is 
one of the tragedies, as it is one of the landmarks, of art history. 
On March 23, 1649, about two months after the King’s head had 
fallen on the scaffold, the House of Commons resolved upon the 
disposal of the property belonging to the King, Queen, and Prince, 
and ordered everything to be inventoried, appraised, and sold. 
This action has been frequently misjudged. It has been attributed 
to the jealousy of the Roundheads and to the fanaticism of the 
Puritans. In good truth the House of Commons could hardly 
have acted otherwise. When they dethroned the King, and took 
his life, they laid on themselves the burden of carrying on the 
government of the country. The exchequer was empty, and the 
Civil War had bled the country to exhaustion. With the govern- 
ment and the expenses incumbent thereto came the legitimate 
debts of the late sovereign, debts which could not be repudiated 
without an act of injustice. The pictures, therefore, came to the 
hammer, but many were allotted in dividends to members of the 
King’s household in payment of the debts owing to them, or to 
syndicates, who probably counted on being able to turn them to 
profit, according as events turned out. But these dividends seldom 
included the gems of the collection, though most of the famous 
paintings by Van Dyck were kept by this means in the country. 
Charles I. had many rivals as collectors of works of art, and the 
agents of the King of Spain, of Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 
then Governor of the Netherlands, of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and other notabilities, were ready on the spot to compete for the 
greatest treasures. Hence it came about that the galleries of 
Madrid, Vienna, and Paris boast among their most valued posses- 
sions the masterpieces which were once the property of the British 
Crown. 

Then came the restoration of the Crown in 1660, when an 
attempt was made to recover by persuasion or by force all the 
pictures and works of art belonging to the late King which could 
be traced in this country. Many were found still hanging in the 
royal palaces, for Cromwell and his ministers were quite alive to 
the value of pictures and tapestry as household furniture. A 
goodly number was recovered in this way, but of those which had 
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left the country none came back, except an unexpected gift sent 
to the King by the States-General of Holland, who purchased a 
collection of paintings which had been acquired at the sale in 1649 
by one Mynheer van Reynst, and returned them as a gift to 
Charles II. The pictures purchased at the sale by the famous 
merchant of Cologne, Eberhard Jabach, went a different way, as 
they were purchased by Louis XIV., and remain to this day at 
the Louvre at Paris. Charles II. himself was responsible for the 
refurnishing and redecoration of the royal lodgings in Windsor 
Castle, and rearranging the pictures there. His chief contribution 
to the royal collection, as a novelty, was the well-known series of 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely, known as *‘ The Windsor Beauties.’ 

At the time of Charles IT.’s death a catalogue of the pictures 
in the royal collection was prepared for James II. by William 
Chiffinch. The bulk of the pictures here enumerated can be 
identified with those in Charles I.’s collection, and many of them 
are to be found at this day at Hampton Court or at Windsor Castle. 
The turbulent years which ensued were not encouraging to the 
fine arts in England, and added little of note to the royal collection, 
except portraits. William III. was no mean judge of painting; 
for, although he added some few paintings of the Dutch school 
to the royal collection in England, he more than compensated for 
this by removing some of the choicest pictures to his palace at 
Het Loo in Holland. After his death Queen Anne begged to have 
these returned, but the Dutch Government declined to do so, 
and they now adorn the royal gallery in the Mauritshuis at The 
Hague, or the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. 

One important event relating to the royal collections is con- 
nected with William III. and his consort Mary. After two 
disastrous fires at Whitehall Palace, the King and Queen trans- 
ferred their residence to Kensington Palace and Hampton Court 
Palace. Whitehall was definitely abandoned, and the palace 
pulled down. The paintings and other works of art were re- 
arranged at Kensington and Hampton Court. John Evelyn, in 
1696, notes that he ‘ went to see the King’s House at Kensington. 
It is very noble, tho’ not greate. The gallery furnished with the 
best pictures from all the houses of Titian, Raphael, Correggio, 
Holbein, Julio Romano, Bassan, Van Dyke, Tintoret, and others : 
a greate collection of Porcelain, and a pretty private library. The 
gardens about it very delicious.’ 

Queen Anne resided principally at Kensington, but little was 
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altered in her time, and still less in that of George I. or his suc- 
cessor. A new impulse was given by George II.’s consort, the 
gifted and cultivated Caroline of Brandenburg-Ansbach. Queen 
Caroline would have been a generous patron of the fine arts had 
not her royal consort imposed his veto upon any such extravagance, 
as it appeared to him. The Queen, however, rearranged pictures 
at Kensington Palace, and discovered among other treasures the 
precious book of drawings by Holbein, now so widely celebrated 
in the world of art. Many of her artistic proclivities were in- 
herited by her eldest son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who acquired 
himself some fine and important pictures, including the famous 
‘St. Martin dividing his cloak,’ by Van Dyck, at Windsor Castle. 
Frederick, unfortunately for himself, only lived long enough to 
show the follies and weaknesses which were the bane of the House 
of Brunswick, whereas had he been called upon to govern he might 
have revealed those latent powers of government which were 
shown, when called upon, by his successors. 

It is the fashion to regard George III. as insensible to the 
charms of art. It was not the case, and even his taste was not 
in fault. Early in his reign he purchased a number of Dutch 
pictures of varying values, and acquired the whole collection of 
late Venetian paintings made by Consul Joseph Smith at Venice. 
As this collection comprised some sixty of the best paintings by 
Antonio Canaletto, the most important paintings by Zuccarelli, 
and practically the whole work of Sebastiano Ricci and Marco 
Ricci, the contribution was in bulk the largest since the Mantuan 
collection was acquired by Charles I. George III.’s partiality for 
Benjamin West has not been endorsed by posterity, but was 
certainly very much approved of at the time. If he preferred 
West and Ramsay to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the reason must have 
been personal, for the King and Queen thoroughly appreciated the 
skill of Gainsborough and Hoppner. Whatever the artistic short- 
comings of George III. may have been, they found ample com- 
pensation in the artistic career of his heir apparent, who, as Prince 
Regent, made Carlton House into some semblance of what White- 
hall had been in the days of Charles I. 

It was at Carlton House that George IV. placed the precious 
collection of Dutch pictures which he had acquired from the Baring 
collection or through his agents in London and Paris. Among 
these pictures are works of Rembrandt, Cuyp, Pieter de Hooch, 
Hobbema, Gerard Dou, Paulus Potter, and others, the value of 
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which has increased at the present day far beyond the prices 
given by the Prince Regent, which were considered at that time 
to be almost reckless extravagance. The same may be said of the 
furniture and china, which the Prince Regent was fortunate enough 
to acquire in Paris from the débris of the French Revolution. The 
acquisition of these treasures, moreover, was not the act of a 
mere indiscriminate collector, but of a real connoisseur, for Lord 
Yarmouth and the Prince’s other agents in Paris knew the tastes 
of their royal master, so that the same cause which brought into 
being the famous Wallace collection at Hertford House contributed 
to swell the wealth of the royal collection and to give a more 
magnificent setting to the home of the British sovereign. 

After his accession, as has already been stated, the attention of 
George IV. was devoted mainly to the reconstruction of Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace as royal residences, for which 
reason during most of his short reign the royal collection of paintings 
and works of art was displaced and waited for the completion of 
the palaces. 

The story of the royal collection has therefore been brought 
round to the point at which it started. It will be seen from this 
story that the material for rearrangement consisted of the following : 
The remains of the great collection of Charles I., including the 
pictures which had belonged to Henry VIII. and the intermediate 
sovereigns ; the sporadic additions made to the collection from 
the time of Charles II. to that of Frederick, Prince of Wales ; the 
large additions made by George III., chiefly Italian pictures ; 
the collections of Dutch and other paintings formed by George IV. 
at Carlton House ; the private collections of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort at Buckingham Palace and at Osborne House ; 
the private collection of King Edward VII. from Marlborough House. 

The rearrangement of the pictures comprised in these various 
collections has now been effected, although much remains to 
be done at Hampton Court Palace, the whole having been carried 
out under the personal superintendence of the King. The arrange- 
ment has, on broad lines, been as follows: The pictures belonging 
to the foreign schools of painting or portraits of the period before the 
eighteenth century have been placed in Hampton Court Palace or 
in Windsor Castle, where the principal paintings by Holbein, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck are to be found. The pictures by Canaletto, 
Zuccarelli, and other Italian artists will also be found in Windsor 
Castle. The collection of Dutch, French, and English paintings 
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formed by George IV. has been rearranged in Buckingham Palace, 
where a collection has been made of fine portraits by the 
great English artists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Buckingham Palace too will be found the collection of 
early German and Flemish paintings, formed by the Prince Con- 
sort, with the exception of those which were presented by the 
Queen to the National Gallery in accordance with the Prince’s 
wish. In this palace also is a small collection of Spanish paintings, 
purchased by Queen Victoria from the collection of King Louis 
Philippe. Here, too, have been brought from Osborne the pic- 
tures of the early Italian school, collected by the Prince and Queen 
Victoria in the early days of their married life ; and from Osborne, 
also, have been brought the paintings by Landseer, Phillip, Leighton, 
and other English artists to whom Queen Victoria extended her 
patronage. In Windsor Castle the famous corridor has been re- 
arranged with a series of first-class paintings, mostly of the English 
school, the large collection of modern portraits and ceremonial 
pictures being for the most part distributed among the private 
apartments at Buckingham Palace. St. James’s Palace now con- 
tains a series of portraits of sovereigns and other personages con- 
nected with English history from Edward III. to the present day, 
including a series of portraits and incidents in recent warfare, 
which were painted specially for Queen Victoria. In Kensington 
Palace the State-rooms had been restored shortly before the death 
of Queen Victoria, and a number of portraits, historical and naval 
paintings of the eighteenth century, had been arranged there, 
which remain substantially the same. 

The pictures removed from Marlborough House have been re- 
arranged, with a few exceptions, in the private apartments of 
Their Majesties at Buckingham Palace. As these pictures and 
those at Sandringham House are the private property of Their 
Majesties, they cannot be said to form part of the royal collection. 

This cursory account of the royal collection will perhaps convey 
some idea of the number and value of the paintings which belong 
to the Crown, and which cover a period of ownership from 
Henry VIII. to the present reign. The rearrangement of such a 
collection has obviously been a task of the deepest interest and 
concern not only to those of His Majesty’s servants to whom this 
duty was entrusted, but to His Majesty himself, who has been 
able among the innumerable and ever-pressing affairs of State to 
find time to supervise practically every detail, and even take a 
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personal share in the work. The greater part of the royal collec- 
tion is open for public inspection at Windsor Castle and Hampton 
Court Palace. The remaining portions, which are placed in the 
private apartments of Their Majesties and their Court, are not 
accessible in the same way, for the obvious reason that such a 
privilege could not be granted without intrusion on the sovereign’s 
private and domestic life. It is for this same reason that His 
Majesty the King has found himself compelled to decline, except 
for very special reasons, to remove any picture or work of art 
from the royal residences for loan elsewhere, a favour which was 
frequently granted by Queen Victoria, when Her Majesty made her 
home for the greater part of the year either at Osborne House or 
Balmoral Castle, in preference to Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace. The crowds of sightseers who visit the State apartments 
at Windsor Castle, Hampton Court Palace, Kensington Palace, 
Osborne House, and Holyroodhouse are in themselves a tribute 
to the public appreciation of His Majesty’s gracious permission. 


LioneL Cust. 
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BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


‘Wuo is that red-faced man who said it was a fine morning, and 
nodded to our counsel ? ’ whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz,’ said Perker. ‘ He’s opposed to us; he 
leads on the other side.’ 

Mr. Pickwick was on the point of inquiring, with great abhor- 
rence of the man’s cold-blooded villainy, how Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, 
who was counsel for the opposite party, dared to presume to tell 
Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who was counsel for him, that it was a fine 
morning when, &c., &c. To us the grotesque exaggeration of 
Mr. Pickwick’s indignation is simply an amusing caricature, but it 
was at the time of its publication no doubt a skit on the party 
feeling which then existed to an absurd degree. 

This feeling was very clearly defined and very acute. ‘ Society,’ 
as Sir Erskine May tells us, ‘ was separated into two opposite camps, 
the friends and foes of democracy.’ And the relations between 
the leaders of either side were limited to ‘invectives hurled across 
the table of the House of Commons.’ 

Lord Althorp, even in his boyish days at Harrow, was warned 
by his mother, who was a Tory, to have nothing to do with the 
Whigs ; but, as I have heard of in other cases, the mother’s advice 
was not taken, and Lord Althorp became the trusted leader of the 
advanced Whigs. 

Sydney Smith has told us that, in the days of political differences 
over Reform, it was an awful period for those who had the mis- 
fortune to hold Liberal principles, when it was considered an imper- 
tinence if a man with less than two or three thousand a year 
ventured to express any opinion at all upon any important political 
question. If he had the courage of his opinions, he was assailed 
with all the Billingsgate of the French Revolution. He was called 
a ‘ Jacobin Leveller, an Atheist, a Regicide.’ 

The bitterness of political antagonism that existed in those days 
appears to us as impossible ; but then it was likened to the ‘ old 
division of families during the Civil Wars,’ and ladies entered 
keenly into the exclusiveness of opposing parties. 
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It was only in the salons of Lady Blessington, which few women 
ever entered, that men of all political shades of opinion met. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton relates how, at a dinner at her house in Kensington 
Gore, he found himself with ‘Fonblanque opposite the forensic 
eloquence of Abinger and Lyndhurst, while Barnes and Strangford 
sat cheek by jowl in the middle of the table, and Disraeli amphi- 
bious and alone.’ 

Lady Jersey’s salon was the temple of Toryism; into that 
assembly, however, Lord Brougham was sometimes admitted in 
his literary rather than in his political character, and I doubt 
whether any leading Tory statesman would have ventured under 
her roof, neither can I gather that any Tory Minister ever found 
himself either at Holland House or Bowood ; and even in church the 
political divisions existed : where the Whigs were in the ascendant, 
the obsequious clergyman always choosing the second collect in 
the Communion service, where the words ‘she (knowing whose 
minister she is)’ were omitted as being thought to have a distant 
savour of the divine right of kings. 

In the early days of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in the 
House of Commons, no one would address a member sitting on 
the opposite side of the House as his ‘hon. friend’ but as the 

hon. member ’—however intimate their private relations out of 
the House might be. 

Mr. Gladstone has often told me how he regretted his never 
having known Lord Melbourne, and, as far as I know, he only 
once met Mr. Disraeli at dinner, when a young man, at Lord 
Lyndhurst’s, but it made no impression on him; and Disraeli, 
commenting on the dinner, said it was dull, and declared that a 
swan very white and tender and stuffed with truffles was the best 
company at the table. 

Once, I think, the two statesmen met at tea at Lady Derby’s ; 
but nothing but ‘la pluie et le beau temps’ passed between 
them. 

In 1846 the great rift caused by Peel’s conversion to Free Trade 
again stirred up political animosities as violent as those which 
existed at the time of the struggle for Reform. Peel was to the 
Tory imagination the very incarnation of treachery, and Disraeli 
denounced him with all his powers of sarcasm and vituperation. 

‘For forty years,’ he said, ‘Sir Robert Peel had traded on the 
ideas and intelligence of others ; there was no statesman who had 
committed political larceny on so great a scale ’—and the denun- 
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ciations and hatred of the House of Commons found a responsive 
echo in society.’ 

Lady Dorothy Nevill, in her charming ‘ Reminiscences,’ tells 
us how Lord Leicester and her father, two magnates in Norfolk, 
never had any dealings with each other on account of their 
political differences, and of a neighbour of hers in Sussex who 
would not allow a Radical or even a Free Trader within her 
doors, saying that she did not like such animals, and even re- 
fused to meet Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, in one of his finest speeches, pointing to 
Mr. Disraeli on the Treasury Bench, said, ‘It is not words that 
humiliate, but deeds ; if a man wants to see humiliation, which, 
God knows, is always a painful sight, he need but look there ;’ 
and it was rumoured that Disraeli, turning to his neighbour, said, 
‘That man has never forgiven me for calling him Peel’s lackey.’ 
It would be difficult to imagine these antagonists leaving the 
House together for a friendly dinner or a game of whist. 

Before Protection was finally defeated, and before the resigna- 
tion of the Derby Government of 1852, Mr. Gladstone was in the 
Carlton Club, quietly reading his newspaper, when a band of 
excited roisterers, who had dined not wisely but too well, rushed 
into the room, and with insulting language said he ought to be 
hurled headlong out of window into the Reform Club. 

The storm was too severe to last, and though the social barriers 
between political parties still existed, the exaggerations of con- 
troversy became less keen. Even in those days, when the fire and 
heat had cooled down, I was often at the house of my wife’s grand- 
mother, Lady Grey, but I can call to mind no prominent Tory 
who was ever present. 

A lady who, from her brilliant social qualities, was much sought 
after in agreeable dinners, was seriously admonished by the leader 
of the party to whom she belonged against dining with the leaders 
of the Opposition. Lord John Russell remained an exclusive Whig 
till his death ; and once, on Lady John expressing her regret at the 
defeat of a Tory friend at an election, he said he could only keep 
his sympathies for the wounded of his own side. 

In later years, Lord John Russell was unhappy when the heir 
to the dukedom of Bedford married Lady Elizabeth West, the 
daughter of a man who had been Lord Chamberlain in a Tory 


' In the caricatures of that period Peel is represented as arat-catcher, or with 
& rat-trap in his hand. 
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Government, fearing it might make an inroad into the inviolability 
of family politics. 

Lord Palmerston steered his boat on a more level keel, and 
Lady Palmerston, notwithstanding the exclusiveness of her social 
parties, did much by her personal charm to mitigate the polemical 
differences of her time. The opportunity of which she took advan- 
tage was there, and few acute differences arose in her husband’s 
time. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in ‘ Lord Palmerston’s Life,’ tells of a 
tribute paid by Mr. Disraeli to the charm of her salon : ‘ The most 
accomplished diplomatist of the day you have in England said to 
me, “I have not been on speaking terms with Palmerston for three 
weeks, and here I am; but you see, I am paying a visit to Lady 
Palmerston.” ’ 

I recollect an ancient lady, who had been a friend of Lord 
Melbourne’s and subsequently of Lady Palmerston’s—Miss Cuyler— 
who, on taking a hackney carriage, used to put three questions to 
the driver : 

‘ Are you a Puseyite 2?” 

‘Have you taken into your carriage anybody with an infectious 
disease ?’ 

‘ Are you a Whig or a Tory ?’ 

It is to be hoped that the questions were answered satisfactorily. 

Lady Waldegrave as the wife of Mr. Chichester-Fortescue was 
wont to entertain in Carlton Gardens and Strawberry Hill, where she 
made a collection of the portraits of her friends, but I can recollect 
none of a political opponent’s that hung on her walls. 

I was with Sir Charles Wood when the news of Lord Palmerston’s 
death arrived : ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ our quiet days are over.’ But some 
years elapsed before the huge conflict over Home Rule arose—in 
1886—and the animosities of the Reform Bill and the bitterness 
over the Corn Laws were eclipsed. There were few houses of 
political opponents whose doors were open to Mr. Gladstone, 
grand seigneurs like Lord Spencer were ostracised, and people 
looked askance at Lord Granville. 

A great lady, one of the few who still adhered to the Liberal 
party, related how a friend, being asked to join a dinner to which 
Lord Granville was invited, made it a stipulation that she should 
not be placed next to him, and still less be taken in to dinner by 
him, as she declined in any way to be associated with a traitor to his 
country ! 

As Lord Fitzmaurice says, the rift broke up parties ; it invaded 
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clubs, it embittered social relations ; old friends treated one another 
with frigid politeness. It was rumoured, I hope untruly, that at 
the house of a great aristocrat a gibbet was erected in the hall, with 
a figure of Mr. Gladstone hanging at the end of the rope. Appalling 
caricatures were glazed and hung up in the Tory smoking-rooms, 
and not resented as they should have been, as the unwholesome 
emanations of a gutter press. From one case of exaggerated party 
feeling the country has been the gainer, for the National Gallery, 
through the generosity of Sir Charles Tennant, contains Millais’ 
fine portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which was sold to him by the 
Duke of Westminster, an old supporter, in consequence of his 
views on Home Rule. At the time that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
attained her fame as the authoress of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ in 1888, 
a friend of mine asked a Tory lady whether she had read it. 
How could she, was the answer, be expected to read a book praised 
by Mr. Gladstone ! 

Social clubs through all political phases have succeeded in 
ignoring party limitations, but awkward moments sometimes 
arose, for shortly after Lord Salisbury’s speech likening Lord 
Derby to Titus Oates someone entering Grillion’s found the two 
silent and alone, but even the Olympian calm of Brooks’s was 
disturbed by factious partisans. First a Home Ruler was black- 
balled, and then a Liberal Unionist—both in themselves desirable 
candidates. There was only one man who could stand, like the 
priest of old, between the living and the dead, and that was Lord 
Granville, who, one day before the ballot began, prayed that a 
truce might be allowed to the divisions and animosities of man- 
kind, and the plague was stayed. This was the last speech he 
ever delivered. And surely no one who ever lived so richly de- 
served the blessing promised to peacemakers. The portraits of 
Charles James Fox now, with an apparently immortal calm, look 
down on high Tories, sitting at the tables where none but Whigs 
ever sat before. 

In writing this little sketch, I had no intention of going back 
to the far-off days when Whigs and the Regent were in standing 
opposition to the Tories and the Court, when great county mag- 
nates ignored one another. My only wish is to show how the posi- 
tion of to-day is changed from the early part of the last century 
when the country was ruled by certain governing families and very 
narrow cliques, and party spirit ran high. 

Now, as far as society is concerned, the separating lines have 
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been almost obliterated, Although Parliamentary language has not 
been much softened, offensive caricatures have ceased to exist ; the 
ablest caricaturist of his or any preceding age, Sir F. C. Gould, 
never produces an offensive sketch, or any that could give pain 
to the most sensitive politician. 

Even the hopeless attempt to revive the old shibboleths of 
Protection failed to provoke personal animosities. I was glancing 
the other day at the fashionable intelligence of a daily newspaper, 
and I saw the list of those who dined at a great dinner of a Tory 
Cabinet Minister, at which politicians of all shades of opinion were 
gathered together. 

There is, I think, no such thing as a Tory House or a Liberal 
House exclusively given up to devotees of either party, and at any 
dinner you may attend you are as likely to find a Whig as a Tory, 
or both. Lord Holland, as long ago as 1800, deplored what he 
thought the approach of intercourse of Tory and Whig, which 
was then far off, but had he lived till to-day he would have seen 
his fears and anticipations realised. One of the reasons of this 
change no doubt arises from the enormous increase of what is 
called London society, since the days even of Lady Palmerston ; 
another, I hope, is that we have all become more educated, and 
therefore more broad-minded, and readier to believe that even 
our opponents have sometimes reason on their side. 

There is another cause, which is the growing familiarity of men 
and women. The late Prime Minister, I think, is undoubtedly 
the first who has ever been called, in his lifetime, by his Christian 
name. This breaking down of conventionalities was fostered by a 
small set of London people, whom some ten years ago I ventured to 
describe as a certain number of ambitious young women, whom 
envious people called the ‘Souls,’ some clever by education, some 
by intuition, some from a sublime audacity, who appeared on the 
stage of London society. By the brilliancy of their conversation, by 
their attractiveness and other personal charm—and, may it be said, 
from a divine instinct which taught them how dear flattery is to 
the race of men,—they gradually drew into their society much 
that was distinguished, clever and agreeable, in social and political 
life. They soon succeeded in breaking down the barriers that had 
heretofore existed between men of opposite political parties, and 
included in their ranks everybody who in their opinion added 
anything to the gaiety of nations. 

There may sometimes arise a suspicion in the minds of those 
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who have not been accustomed to the ways of society, that there 
must be something inconsistent with real sincerity in men who 
can go to all lengths and language in Parliamentary debate, and go 
out of the House to dine together in the close intimacy of family 
life. But whether there is any ground for this suspicion or not, 
the change on the whole must undoubtedly be for the general 
good, and it is only to be hoped that, in the various vicissitudes 
and chances of political life, toleration may increase, and that 
the bitter personal feeling of the past will never be revived. 
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Tue outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870 excited 
profound interest in England, and very especially in the country’s 
armed services. Every officer who had any military enthusiasm 
or the smallest spark of adventure in his disposition was anxious 
to make his way to the Continent and see at least something of 
modern war, perhaps also to gain experiences which might be 
of use to him in his profession. But a stern edict was issued from 
the Horse Guards, forbidding everybody to go near the opposing 
armies and threatening the severest penalties for disobedience. 
As a matter of fact, however, several well-known soldiers did 
disobey this edict, and managed to see some of the most interesting 
events in the long campaign without being crushed by official 
thunderbolts. Their misdeeds could not have been altogether 
unknown in high quarters, but they were winked at. As long as 
they did not cause any embarrassment, it was probably considered 
that England would (as it certainly did) profit by the knowledge 
which was thus surreptitiously obtained. 

There were two quite legitimate methods, however, by which 
an officer might make his way to the seat of war: one as a corre- 
spondent for a newspaper, and the other by serving the National 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War. Everyone is 
not capable of being a correspondent, and the confidence of a great 
daily paper is not easily gained, but the National Society could 
find work suited to every capacity, from that of the highly skilled 
surgeon to that of the humble subaltern, whose only qualifications 
were willingness, energy, and a working acquaintance with French 
or German. 

The great opening battles of the campaign had been fought, 
the investment of Metz had been completed and the doom of 
Bazaine’s army had been sealed before I was able to obtain such 
long leave as would enable me to take service with the National 
Society. I made a personal application at its headquarters in 
St. Martin’s Place, was interviewed by the chairman, Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay (afterwards Lord Wantage), and was accepted by him 
for immediate duty as a convoy agent. Before going further 
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a tribute must be paid to the memory of that most gallant and 
patriotic Englishman. From the days when he won the Cross of 
Valour in the Crimea to the end of his noble life he was ever ready 
to spend and be spent in his country’s service and for his country’s 
honour. He took a leading part in many philanthropic enterprises, 
and in none was he more energetic and useful, in none were his 
tact and courtesy more conspicuous than when he was Chairman 
of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded. 
The job that was given to me was to convoy two wagonloads 
of stores and 200I. in gold to the North-East of France, and I 
started in November, making my way to Metz, via Brussels, Luxem- 
burg, and Saarbriick. It is needless to tell at length all the petty 
details of the work that was given to me to do during the month 
in which I was employed by the National Society, the journeys 
that I undertook and the various duties at different stations ; 
I may confine myself to some of the strongest impressions made 
upon me by what I saw from time to time. From the day of 
landing at Ostend, it was evident that the influence of the war was 
everywhere being sorely felt, particularly among the bourgeoisie 
and trading classes. In Belgium there was a present feeling of 
relief that the neutrality of the country had been so far respected, 
though the people had a reasonable dread least some by no means 
impossible French success might roll back the tide of Prussian 
invasion and make a passage through Belgium a necessity for 
one or both of the contending Powers. The personal sympathies 
of most Belgians were certainly with France, but they were quite 
content to see the continued success of Prussia, so long as the theatre 
of conflict remained at a distance from their peaceful land. At 
Luxemburg the first actual signs of war were to be seen. Many 
wounded French officers were strolling about, and they did not 
seem to be much depressed in spirits. Rather they had the appear- 
ance of those who have been extricated by happy chance from an 
unpleasant situation. And, indeed, most of the French officers 
who were met at various other times and places, even though they 
were prisoners, gave the same impression as to their feelings. 
From the moment the mobilisation of their army had commenced 
they had realised what a fool’s paradise of military confidence 
they had been living in ; they had seen how hopelessly unprepared 
their country was for war, but they had done their duty to the 
last, and could only feel a sensation of relief that their trials were 
over and that they had escaped the fate of so many of their comrades 
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on the battlefield, At Luxemburg also was a young English 
surgeon who had been in Metz during the long agony of the siege. 
He had been one of the first to be sent out by the British National 
Society, and, not having all the papers which were subsequently 
found to be necessary, he had, on his arrival, been very uncourteously 
received and treated by the French authorities. When at last 
it was recognised how valuable his professional services would be, 
he was overwhelmed with more work than could be properly per- 
formed, and moreover he was always employed at the outposts 
and in exposed situations, while the French surgeons kept in their 
own hands the less nervous duty in the town hospitals. Towards 
the end of the siege he had been wounded by a fragment of a shell, 
and so great an impression had been then made by his gallant 
and devoted conduct that Bazaine had personally given him the 
cross of the ‘ Legion.’ By the way, what an excellent thing it is, in 
the French and some other Continental armies, that a Commander- 
in-Chief in the field has the power, within limits, to confer distinc- 
tions on the battlefield where they have been gained. In our 
service a long preliminary correspondence must be entered into 
before the home authorities will sanction the bestowal of any 
mark of honour, and when at last it comes the promotion or decora- 
tion has lost half its effect of gratification to the soldier and 
stimulus to his comrades. It not unfrequently happens, too, that 
in a long and hard-fought campaign a poor fellow is killed or dies 
of disease before he knows that his deserts have been recognised. 
At Saarbriick was one of the most important fixed hospitals 
of the National Society. It had been established in a large cavalry 
caserne, which demanded an infinity of cleaning and adaptation 
before it was fit to receive the wreckage of war. In November 
it had long been in a very perfect sanitary condition, and had beds 
for a hundred and twenty patients, which were always kept full by 
the succession of combats at Metz. Mutilated French and German 
soldiers lay side by side in the wards and were apparently on the 
best of terms with each other. Shattered by undescribably ghastly 
wounds, the cases of many were quite hopeless, and an end of their 
sufferings was only a question of days. They clung pathetically 
to the presence of a sympathising visitor, and, when a decent 
cigar was placed in a helpless man’s mouth and lighted for him, 
he looked a gratitude which he was too feeble to express in words. 
The heights above Saarbriick were the scene of the Prince 
Imperial’s ‘ bapt¢me du feu,’ a sorry beginning of a short and 
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ill-fated career. Poor boy! doomed to die a soldier’s death nine 
years later in a distant land, fighting in the army of England, and to 
be borne in sad procession by English soldiers to the funeral ship. If 
he had been spared to carry on the legend of his race, how might 
the destinies of France long ago have been changed! Spicheren 
is at no great distance from Saarbriick and was easily visited in 
an afternoon’s drive. Stern must have been the determination, 
and devoted the patriotism of the German battalions that pushed 
their way up these steep slopes and drove from their summits an 
equal if not superior force, sheltered moreover by tranchées d@’abri. 
Three months later, of the desperate fight few traces remained but 
the graves, each marked by a wooden cross bearing a touchingly 
simple inscription showing the number of dead that they had 
received: ‘Hier ruhen in Gott zwanzig [or any other number] 
tapfere Deutsche und zwanzig [or any other number] tapfere 
Franzosen.’ The victors had buried friends and foes in common 
tombs, and had erected common memorials to both. The peasants 
were everywhere busy in cultivating the blood-soaked soil, and 
ran from their work to sell relics of the fray : a traffic which, judg- 
ing from the prices that they demanded (five francs was the cost of 
the brass plate from a French infantry shako), must have been a 
source of wealth to the countryside. 

The time from the date of leaving London to that of arrival in 
Metz was four days. For an individual, even in war time, this 
might of course have been shortened a good deal, but the bringing 
of stores to Saarbriick could not be accomplished by every train, 
and it was impossible to convey them further en bloc. There 
they were absorbed in the general depot, and were distributed 
thence to Metz and various other places in the North-East district 
containing sick and wounded soldiers to whom aid was given by 
the British National Society. 

Ten days after the capitulation Metz was still feeling all the 
misery of war and of the long investment which it had sustained. 
It was said that not a single infant in the whole population had 
survived, and that the number of deaths from want and sickness 
had been appalling. A few shops were open, but the streets were 
generally empty and silent. Most of Bazaine’s force had been 
already moved to Germany, but many French officers and soldiers 
were strolling about, the former apparently in very good case, 
the latter looking woefully ill and pulled down. It was said, 
probably with some truth, that the officers had taken very good 
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care of themselves, but that the men had depended solely on 
their rations, which were always meagre and sometimes very 
uncertain. 

The Prussian force left to hold the town and forts was only about 
25,000 men, and that number varied as reserves came from Germany 
and were in their turn pushed forward to the front. The Prussian 
soldiers off duty went about unarmed and were very clean and 
smart, behaving themselves much like well-conducted English 
soldiers in country quarters. The only place that was absolutely 
thronged was the beautiful cathedral, even when no service was 
going on, and it was touching to see conquerors and conquered, 
wounded and unwounded, all mingled together, kneeling in prayer 
at the same time. Hospital accommodation had been very ill 
managed and insufficient during the investment. One most 
extraordinarily ill-advised expedient had been adopted. A .ne of 
rails had been laid from the railway station to the Grande Place, 
and a number of railway carriages and covered wagons had been 
run up to that open space. In them had been accommodated 
numbers of wounded, fever-stricken men and other sick, and it 
was said that nothing more ghastly could have been conceived than 
the condition of these poor wretches, lacking all the commonest 
necessaries of sanitation, and so crowded in the vehicles that neither 
doctors nor attendants could have any reasonable access to them. 
The mortality of course was frightful, and the first thing the 
Prussians did when they entered the town was to clear the pesti- 
lential spot and to establish (as they did with perfect ease) properly 
conducted hospitals in some large buildings which they requisitioned 
for the purpose. About 20,000 sick and wounded were found in 
Metz when Bazaine capitulated, and of these the convalescents 
and slightly wounded were at once sent as prisoners to Germany, 
while all those who were obviously unfit for further service were 
sent to their homes in France. 

An interview was necessary with Baron Omteda (a descendant 
of the Commander of the 2nd Brigade, King’s German Legion, at 
Waterloo), who was head of the Johanniter, or Knights of St. John, 
at Metz, in order to procure official authority to travel on the 
railway. All the lines were under the direction of the military 
authorities, and no person without a pass was permitted to enter a 
train. It was very necessary that every person employed legiti- 
mately in aiding sick and wounded should be supplied with proper 
certificates, for what were known as ‘ Parasites of the Red Cross’ 
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were unfortunately only too often met with. These were scoundrels 
of all nations, who put on a Red Cross ‘ brassard’ and tried to 
impose for swindling purposes. Until stringent precautions were 
taken these people were found walking into hospitals, demanding 
stores which they converted to their own use, and taking advantage 
of travelling and other facilities. The British National Society was 
most careful in supplying each of its employés with proper cre- 
dentials. Each received a ‘ brassard,’ stamped both by the Society 
and by the War Office, a parchment commission, and a letter of 
service. In addition to these, the Prussian authorities issued 
another ‘ brassard’ and an identification ticket which enabled the 
bearer to claim quarters and assistance in movements on duty. 
Of course, a man did not wear both ‘ brassards,’ but it was usual to 
wear the German one and to keep the other ready for production if 
necessary. 

It was interesting to a soldier to see how great a part music 
and singing bore in Prussian military life. Every small detach- 
ment on the march or by a bivouac fire at once struck up one of 
the well-known Soldaten Lieder, and the stirring words of ‘ Wer 
will unter die Soldaten’ or ‘Steh’ ich im Feld, mein ist die Welt,’ 
were always raising the echoes. In the early morning, too, when the 
guards mounted, it was a little startling to recognise the strains of 
‘God save the Queen,’ played by the band on duty, and one did 
not at once remember that the British National Anthem has the 
same music as the Prussian loyal hymn, ‘ Heil dir im Siegeskranz.’ 

It was a tedious journey, from Metz to Epernay and thence to 
Chateau Thierry, to the Society’s depot, whither a large sum 
in gold was to be conveyed. It was not, however, without its 
small excitements. The francs-tireurs were on the warpath, 
and, in spite of all precautions, had succeeded in blowing up bridges 
in various places. The bridge at Toul had lately been destroyed, 
and, though it had been repaired, no one could be certain when a 
similar effort to break the Prussian line of communication might 
not be essayed by recklessly patriotic men. Placards were posted 
up by the Prussian authorities in all the railway stations and other 
public places, threatening the infliction of the severest penalties 
upon the town or village nearest to the scene of any future destruc- 
tive attempt by men not actually forming part of a military force ; 
and, no doubt, though the proposed retaliatory measures were 
harsh in the extreme, the warning had the desired effect, for it 
was said that the villagers themselves watched over the safety 
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of the railways, and, dreading evil consequences to their homes, 
prevented their countrymen from doing any damage. 

It was remarkable how peaceful an aspect was presented by 
the country on each side of the line. No signs of war were visible, 
no troops were marching on the parallel roads, and everywhere 
ploughing and farming work was going on as in profound peace. 
So much in modern war, at any rate in Europe, must the move- 
ments of troops, stores and baggage be conducted by railways 
that, except in the neighbourhood of important strategical positions, 
there may be but little disturbance of life’s routine and whole 
districts may remain ufitouched by fire and sword. All the towns 
along the line were of course occupied by the Etappen troops, and in 
all the railway stations there were a number of soldiers, ready to 
fall in at a moment’s notice. These were in all cases Landwehr 
men, the second line of the Prussian army. They were magnifi- 
cently stalwart, burly fellows, very much of the same type as the 
London police. Fathers of families, who had been recalled from 
their homes and businesses to serve their country on a national 
emergency, they looked fit and ready for any stern duty, but 
withal calm, self-restrained, and by no means inclined to be over- 
bearing or truculent in their relations with the population among 
whom they found themselves. One incident was seen at a station 
where a prolonged halt was made, throwing a good deal of light on 
the feelings and ways.of both French and Prussians. A poor old 
Frenchwoman had come on to the platform, and was trying to 
sell some small wares, cakes, eggs, &c., to the German railwaymen 
and soldiers, when a half-drunken French ouvrier appeared and began 
abusing his countrywoman for trafficking with the enemy, using 
the vilest and most offensive expressions and trying to drive her 
out of the place. The small altercation began to attract some 
attention, when a huge Landwehr man, who had been lying on a 
bench, slowly reared himself up and, lounging up to the owvrier, 
laid his mighty paw on the man’s shoulder, turned him round 
and walked him out of the station, slightly assisting him by kneeing 
him all the way. Not a word was said and no more force was 
used than was necessary, but propriety and order were irresistibly 
enforced. 

At Epernay there was a large Prussian military hospital, 
established in the sheds of the great railway works and containing 
about 2,000 beds. This was a ‘ Passanten Hospital,’ and was the 
first stage on the route for sick and wounded who were being sent 
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from Paris to Germany. Every man who could bear moving was 
sent away from the camps round Paris. At Epernay all were 
placed in the hospital and were carefully examined. Those. that 
could be moved no further were there retained and the remainder 
were re-entrained and sent on to Nancy, where they were again 
received into a ‘ Passanten Hospital,’ and the worst cases were 
again weeded out. A third similar stage was at Strasbourg, and 
from that point those who had been able to travel so far and could 
still proceed were sent to their own homes. Our own medical men 
who had an opportunity of seeing the hospital arrangements at 
pernay spoke in high terms of their efficiency, and apparently the 
whole system of moving the helpless and used-up men from 
the fighting line was thoroughly well thought out and worthy of 
Prussian military organisation. The great champagne cellars 
at Epernay were laid under heavy contributions by the conquer- 
ing army, but it was understood that this had been done strictly 
by authority. There was no promiscuous pillage, and the losses 
of the wine firms were assessed as part of the supplies which the 
district was called upon to furnish. The best proof of the fair 
manner in which the burden of war was imposed was that no firm 
was seriously crippled by the depletion of its stock. And here a 
word must be said about the much-complained-of plundering by 
the Prussian troops and the ruthlessness shown by them, as told 
in highly coloured fiction by Guy de Maupassant and other French 
authors. No single case was heard of by me. Wherever there was 
no organised resistance and no fighting the Prussian troops were 
admirably in hand, and there was no marauding by soldiers in the 
towns and villages through which they passed. On the actual 
theatres of conflict, doubtless the peaceful inhabitants suffered a 
good deal. Those who had deserted their houses in towns where 
the Prussians were billeted found, on their return, that the houses 
had been taken possession of, that the doors had been forced open 
to gain an entrance, and that unprotected property had been 
injured; but, in a national war, this could hardly be made the 
foundation of a complaint of excessive barbarity. Then, in a 
struggle for positions, houses and hamlets would be burned in 
the course of the operations, and when the blood of men had been 
stirred by a severe and prolonged fight, it is likely enough that 
they were pretty rough in their night’s quarters, helped themselves 
freely to what they fancied, and probably committed a good deal 
of destruction. But even this amount of roughness was little the 
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characteristic of the Prussians proper, who were generally by no 
means inclined to acts of unsparing violence. On the other hand, 
the Poles in the Prussian army were very different in behaviour 
and disposition, could not be altogether controlled even by the 
sternest discipline, and were probably responsible for many out- 
rages. General Von der Groeben, when he was commanding a 
corps d’armée in the North-West of France, told an officer who 
was employed by the National Society that he dared not bring 
the Poles into the towns, but took care to leave them in country 
billets, far from the temptations of Amiens and other cities. 

Till nearly the end of 1870, the National Society’s depot at 
Chiteau Thierry was the most advanced on the east side of Paris, 
and there were constant demands on its resources for stores and 
medical and surgical appliances from many quarters. Ch‘teau 
Thierry itself was a humble little town with its one decent hotel, 
at the table @héite of which gathered nightly the notables of the 
place, the employés on the railway, and the several agents of the 
British National Society. The feeling of the middle and lower 
classes in this part of France was in the highest degree anti-English. 
They thought that England ought to have supported their country 
in its quarrel with Prussia ; they more than suspected that every 
Englishman sympathised with their enemies, and could not be 
convinced that the agents of the National Society were there to 
help the sufferers of both nations alike. The town of Chateau 
Thierry was then under the domination of Prussian rule and order, 
and nobody dared to give active evidence of illwill to anyone 
under the egis of Prussian protection. If this had been removed, 
there was little doubt that every Frenchman and Frenchwoman 
in the place would have joined in driving the Englishmen out with 
execrations, and we should have been lucky if we had escaped 
personally scathless. As it was, the hotel people treated us with 
ill-concealed animosity, and even the fat bonne who waited at 
table slapped down plates in front of us and handed dishes as if 
she wished that poison might lurk in every morsel we ate. We could 
only hope that, sooner or later, our intentions and sympathies might 
be better understood. 

One of the most comical incidents of our dinner was the entry, 
rather late, of two stout notables who appeared to be much put out 
and fatigued, and were withal rather dusty and dishevelled. The 
most emphatic words that could be gathered from their excited 
conversation as they sat down by their friends were ‘ cette sacrée 
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locomotive,’ and at last we realised that they had just returned 
from a forced ride on the footplate of a railway engine. Among 
other precautions adopted by the Prussians for the safety of their 
railway traffic against the enterprises of francs-tireurs was the 
compelling one or two prominent Frenchmen to accompany every 
engine, and nothing could be well conceived more repugnant to a 
stout and elderly bowrgeois than to share on a winter’s day the 
exposure and anxieties of a journey with a German engine-driver 
and fireman. 

Another personal experience of the French feeling against 
England may be told. Toilet operations were not always easily 
accomplished in the rather rough accommodation generally avail- 
able, and the services of the local Figaro became necessary. He 
was a little man with an enormous black moustache, and he eyed 
his customer in anything but an affable manner. When he com- 
menced his work, it was realised how cruel a barber’s handling 
may possibly be. His razors were blunt, he made up by force 
for their deficiency, and, if he did not remove much hair, he certainly 
succeeded in taking off a good deal of skin. But, in dealing with a 
fancied enemy, his conversation was his strong point, and really 
made his victim dread to what practical lengths his feelings might 
carry him. He began at once a furious tirade against England and 
everything English, enlarging upon our national weaknesses in a 
most picturesque and emphatic manner, and rather hinting that, 
bad as the Prussians might be, we were ten times worse and utterly 
despicable. At last, as he brandished his razor over a defenceless 
neck, he yelled at the top of his voice, ‘ Et votre Reine, M’sieu, votre 
Reine! Elle nous a craché dans la figure!’ It was a sore and 
very much frightened man that finally escaped from his clutches. 

No agents of the National Society were sent forward, during 
November at any rate, from the North-East of France to Paris or 
to the western departments, where the French were still in arms 
against the invaders. Nothing, therefore, was seen of any fighting, 
but the painful and sordid back scenes of war became only too 
familiar. Full of instruction these were to a soldier, and, hanging 
on to the outskirts of a stupendous national organisation in which 
every rank and profession took its allotted part during a great 
crisis, all the Englishmen who found employment could realise 
what are the inevitable results both to conquerors and conquered 
when two great peoples take up arms, and how great a part com- 
plete preparation has in securing victory. It was evident that 
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even courage took a second place. There was nothing to choose 
between the actual fighting qualities of French and Germans, and 
it is sometimes not altogether realised with what magnificent 
valour and self-devotion the regular soldiers of France conducted 
themselves in battle. A surgeon attached to the Woolwich 
ambulance told a striking instance of this which occurred in one of 
the minor engagements near Le Mans. A village held by the 
Prussians was to be attacked by a French force, consisting almost 
entirely of Mobiles. The only representatives of the regular army 
with it were a battalion of Zouaves, which had been withdrawn 
from Algeria too late to take part in the earlier phases of the war. 
In the general orders detailing the operation to be undertaken, it 
was said that it would be the duty of the Zouaves to show to their 
comrades the Mobiles how French soldiers should throw themselves 
against an enemy. The attack was carried out, and the moment 
the struggle was over the Woolwich ambulance went to the field 
to render assistance to the wounded. Nearest to the attacked 
village they found lying practically the whole battalion of Zouaves, 
and further to the rear lay the most advanced of the Mobiles. 

But, because they were not equal in military value to the regulars, 
the Mobiles must not be underestimated. As a rule they were 
finer men than the regulars, they were animated by most patriotic 
sentiments, and, as individuals, their courage was undeniable. 
But there was nobody to give them any training, and after they 
were enrolled, and until they were huddled together in battalions 
to go to the front, they loafed about towns and villages practically 
undrilled and ‘unknown to their future comrades and officers. If 
they could have been seriously taken in hand for even six weeks 
or a month before they were called upon to fight, the history of 
some military operations might have been much altered. 

Of all the skilled surgeons, gentle nurses, gallant officers, and 
philanthropic civilians who served the National Society during the 
Franco-German war, how many have passed away! Those that are 
left may still look back with some pride and satisfaction to the part, 
distinguished or humble, that they look in an earnest attempt to 
relieve suffering and save life on the battlefield and in hospital. 


C. STEIN. 




















JENNY LIND. 
A MEMORY 


BY E. V. B. 


April 1867. 


My Dear R.,—Now, while my whole heart is full of the enchant- 
ment and the melody, I must sit down and write quick to you, 
and tell you about it, and everything else must wait. You know I 
had been invited by Lady Mary to come to her villa and hear Jenny 
Lind. The day came, and though it might have been more prudent 
to have stayed quiet at home, I went. The room was full of people ; 
the invalid lite of the place ; all ranged along both sides of the 
drawing-room. ‘There were the Lumsdens, Mr. and Lady something 
Edwards, Fergusons, Des Voeux, &c., &c. About seventeen or 
eighteen altogether ; and I, being still weak, and only lately come 
out of a state of such miserable disquiet, I felt the atmosphere 
dreadfully hot and suffocating, and things appeared to me flat 
and ugly. Lady T—— seemed under these conditions to be the 
most melancholy person I had ever seen in my life! Poor sick 
thing! The Edwards’ looked haggard and worn, sharing a glass 
of barley-water between them. Old Sands I perceived to have 
one leg certainly shorter than the other. Old Lady P—— looked 
vacant, and her pretty daughter quite plain. Somebody else 
squinted frightfully, and my eye was caught by the hideous grey 
boots worn by another lady. Someone else showed me a badly 
painted amateur miniature, and looked huffed when I refused to 
rave about it. Mr. Harte, when I unfortunately asked about his 
illuminations, handed me an ugly old portefeuille filled with old 
patterns and faded photographs, and page after page did he turn 
for me to admire, each one innocent of all beauty or originality. 
Lady T—— coughed and murmured on about how she had never 
moved since November and was ‘sick to death of the place,’ and 
how several dear friends were in a very bad way, &c., &c. Then 
the tea was strong, and the flowers few and pass‘es—— And in 
the midst of all this Jenny Lind slipt into the room (without a 
bonnet), and I thought to myself ‘Oh what a cross-looking ordi- 
nary person you are!’ Her dress was, however, lovely. A simple 
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pale silk trimmed with bright blue. But oh, the cross face above 
it! Poor Mary had much ado to bring her round. She sat down 
beside her, and devoted herself, and smoothed and softened. 
‘Why you told me two or three people! And here’s the whole 
of —— collected!’ ‘Only the invalids, I assure you,’ Mary 
sweetly rejoined, ‘ and those who were not at the concert.’ ‘ There’s 
the Rolfes. I saw them there!’ ‘Oh, but they are so fond of 
music!’ And soshe soothed and quieted, till at last the Nightingale 
was on the music-stool, and then she put her hand on Mary’s and 
said, ‘ I never would have done it for anyone else ! ’ 

Then she began. . . . She sang ‘ Non mi credei.’ She sang it 
so beautifully, she could not have done it better in a London 
concert room. She scarcely opened her mouth, and almost you 
could not tell whence came the tones of such marvellous beauty. 

As she sang—gradually, by degrees—the lines of her face 
softened. The brow smoothed, while a fulness and a tenderness 
of the whole expression shone out of every feature, rounding it 
as it were, and turning its very hardness into a strength of sweet- 
ness, if you know what I mean. 

She ended, and people fidgeted and whispered together. ‘ How 
lovely!’ they said. But easily could I divine the unsatisfied 
sort of wholly unsympathetic feeling the whole thing must have 
been to her. She sang again: ‘The Three Ravens,’ from Percy’s 
‘ Reliques.’ 1 am sorry I could not quite hear the words, owing to her 
slight foreign accent. It is an ancient ballad of Love and Death, 
and misery, I believe—ending, ‘there never was such hound and 
hawk and friend.’ A wild little refrain ends each verse. Then 
someone asked for ‘John Anderson.’ I assure you her face was 
beautiful, as she smiled and made a little shake of her head. ‘ John 
Anderson My Jo . . .’ No music; only, with the very last syllable, 
a gentle chord. As for me, all my mind was full of her own Swedish 
songs I had heard of in old days, ‘ so plaintive, wild, and uncommon: 
the words so pretty and so fanciful and fairy-like,’ and among 
them one of the only ones I know, ‘ Love smiles no more.’ (You 
have the music of it.) So I tried to make Mary know which 
I meant, and even hummed the air, which she cleverly caught at 
once and carried to Madame Lind. But no; she would not under- 
stand. She was just a little snubby, I thought! ‘ But supposing 
I never sang it, I can’t remember it!’ However, all the people 
then wanted a Swedish song. So down she sat once more, and 
began a wild strange prelude, almost like a Swiss jodel, then 
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softly subsiding into the pretty melody you know, the one we all 
love. Oh, how delighted I was! She sang with all her whole 
heart, the last two notes prolonged into a humming kind of whisper, 
then swelling out into long and most lovely fulness : 

Birds on the branches 

Still their soft lays sing, 

Flowers on the green boughs 

Sweetly breathe of Spring ; 

But to me is changed and sad 

All that once could make me glad, 


Ever musing, still refusing 
Thought of all but thee. 


And this ended the concert. And she had become quite herself, 
cheery and pleasant. And she and I had a nice chat about art and 
about that Norwegian painter whose name I always forget, and 
of Swedish sunsets, which my sister had described to me. And 
then the T——’s came up and [ left her. 

There was a tremendous commotion outside, and everybody 
ran to the windows to look. It was our carriage. The cocher 
(who was mad or merry, I think) had run the wheel first on one 
gate-post stone, then, when heaved off that, on to t’other. We 
got safely off in time. Old Lady P—— said, ‘ Oh, I thought you 
had gone away long ago!’ She certainly is a little funny ! 

And that is all I can tell you of this little piece of a day in my 
life, which to me was a thing so enchanting I shall remember it 
for ever. What I’ve said can give you no idea of the wonderful 
pleasure it was, listening to Jenny Lind. And then the knowledge 
that this was that world-famed creature one had heard of and 
longed to see, for over twenty years! I was able to say to her 
just one little word at parting: only that ‘I never should forget.’ 
And we made a cordial grasp of the hands and felt good friends. . . . 

(Our cocher was certainly drunk, and we got home full gallop 
all the way.) I have not suffered from my escapade, and am even 
feeling stronger this morning. 

Yours always, 
E. V. B. 


When the daughter of the Voice is silent, 
Lo, the son of the Ink speaks. —Persian saying. 


Long years before the date of that letter from the French 
chalet, Jenny Lind had been to me as a vision, as the revelation 
ofadream. My elder sister had stayed for a year or two in Stock- 
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holm with a brother, who was at that time Secretary of Legation 
under Sir Thomas Cartwright. She used frequently to write home 
about Jenny Lind, describing her, and the Swedish songs she sang, 
‘ so plaintive, wild, and uncommon: the words so pretty and so 
fanciful and fairy-like.’ Jenny had just made her first appearance 
at Court, and became at once a favourite. The letters told of her 
charm, her voice. I was not eighteen at that time, and these 
letters stirred the heart, and inspired an immense enthusiasm. 
When my sister returned to us from Sweden, she brought with her, 
I remember, packed in one of those little chip boxes, once common 
enough but now seldom seen, a sort of tiny, tin, Court toy. There 
were the King and Queen of Sweden, sitting in two state arm- 
chairs, six rather dowdy maids of honour and ladies of the Court, 
with several little models of empty tin chairs with shiny crimson 
seats. All these were supposed to be arranged in a circle, while 
in the centre stood the figure of a young girl in white, with a wreath 
of pink roses on her head, and holding up a fan. This was Jenny 
Lind singing for the first time before royalty. 

Since that far distant ‘long ago’ two generations have played 
their little games with my box of tin chairs and courtiers, their 
Swedish Majesties, and the great singer, and now it has passed 
away among other bygone playthings. 

Gone, also, are the letters that seemed so illuminated with 
praise of the youthful ‘Jenny.’ And afterwards, when she had 
come to England and made her début in London, and when the 
world went mad with the ‘Swedish Nightingale, I was settled 
far down in the country, out of the way of all these things. I never 
had the joy to hear her until that one magic hour at ——, and 
never after. 

Sir William Boxall (at that time Director of the National 
Gallery) was a very old friend of ours, and in the summer often 
used to journey down to Somerset, to stay with us—to paint, and 
be refreshed with the deep quiet of our green country. And often 
jn those days he would talk of his favourite ‘Jenny Lind,’ and 
would try to describe the artless grace of her bearing, her gestures, 
her little frequent, unstudied action, which as an artist he never 
tired of watching with delight. There was one especial ‘ pose’ 
that seemed to come to her the oftenest, and quite naturally as 
she sang. Our friend would do his best to tell of that attitude, 
so that we might imagine something of the charm of it. She would, 
he said, stand with her head a little on one side, resting the chin 
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in her left hand, her right placed in the left palm. Impossible 
to be written down so as to make it understood. Do any now 
survive, in the mind’s eye of whose memory yet lives the image 
of Jenny Lind as she was in those departed years ? 

The old ideals fade. Time steals them from us—the darkness 
of death receives them. 

In art, whether of painting or of song, for many of us belonging 
to a distant past, all is now so different, so changed that, as it were, 
we scarcely seem to know our way, passing through the modern 
picture galleries, or listening in concert halls. Some of us think 
now with undying regret of “‘ the Hand ” of Masters who loved and 
followed Nature and who felt so well with their clear vision how 
to portray the hidden soul of her—of the unforgotten grace and 
sweetness of the vocalist who so many years agone charmed the 
world with ‘ the sound of a voice that is still.’ 














THE MAN WITH THE MATCHES. 


As one grows older, one realises more and more that the only thing 
to be reckoned with for certain in this world is the unexpected, 
and that Saul seeking his father’s asses and finding a kingdom has 
its daily parallel in miniature in our own insignificant experience. 

It is only when our mind is set upon everyday trifles that Fate 
knocks at the door. My cousins the Waltons, with whom I lived 
chiefly as a girl, are, for instance, a case in point. They were brought 
up ina haunted house, an old grey Priory, that, as far as its tradi- 
tional surroundings went, left nothing to be desired. The ruined 
chapel, long lonely corridors, irregular staircases, secret doors and 
vaulted ceilings, all were there in perfection, while the thick stone 
walls, hung with ancient tapestries and dim portraits, suggested 
mysteries without end. Even the orthodox ghost-room was not 
lacking, nor yet many strange half-forgotten tales of vanishing 
monks and unaccountable figures that had been once the terror of 
former inhabitants. And yet, although all the conventional 
machinery for producing a ghost was singularly complete, none of 
the family had ever heard or seen anything that could not be put 
down to the most obvious and prosaic causes. For in matters of 
this kind the old proverb that ‘ familiarity breeds contempt’ holds 
very true, and we were all of us, indeed, far less inclined to be 
credulous on such subjects than the casual London visitors who, 
arriving from comfortable modern houses, were apt to be unduly 
impressed by the grim grey walls and narrow windows of their 
chambers. 

We knew too well the tricks that loose ivy and vagrant owls, 
noisy rats and moonlight shadows, could combine to play on the 
nerves of folk unaccustomed to them. Therefore we listened 
politely, but inwardly with sceptical amusement, to the various 
experiences that were often related to us in the strictest confidence 
by our guests. 

Sir Arthur Walton, himself the most practical of men, dis- 
couraged ghosts, and my dear Aunt Fanny followed suit on the 
commonplace grounds of their being exceedingly inconvenient in 
such a well-ordered household as her own. 
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‘For as you have heard, my dear, when my father-in-law died 
and we first came to live here,’ she used to say, ‘ we could hardly 
t+ a servant to stay with us, and it was only when my good Sim- 
mons let it be known that the first servant who either saw a ghost 
or played a practical joke left the very next day, that the ghosts 
vanished. They departed with surprising celerity after that, 
for Simmons stands no nonsense, and, as he said, “ no spirits, dis- 
embodied or otherwise, should be found in his pantry,” and for the 
last twenty years none have been heard of, she added, with pardon- 
able triumph in Simmons’s powers over the unseen. 

And yet, nowadays, if you come across any of the Waltons you 
will hardly find them inclined to jest at the supernatural as they 
were wont todo. Perhaps it was because it was reserved for a 
sunny morning in a busy London street to make us wonder if, after 
all, we were wiser than our forerunners, who knew so much less of 
this visible world and believed so much the more in the world 
invisible than ourselves. 

It happened that in the first Jubilee year (1887) I was spending 
the summer in Eaton Square with my cousins as usual, for my 
aunt was always kindness itself to me. Her only unmarried 
daughter, pretty blue-eyed Evie, and I were great friends as well 
as cousins, which does not by any means follow as a matter of 
course. 

Theirs was always, whether in London or the country, a delight- 
ful house to stay in, for it seemed to run on oiled wheels—a state of 
things that was partly accounted for by my aunt being that rare 
thing nowadays, an old-fashioned mistress. Her servants might 
be perhaps over-indulged, but then they rarely left her, save to pass 
on to govern other households of the same orderly type as her own. 

Thus Simmons, the butler already referred to, had been part 
and parcel of the family for the last thirty years, having just 
entered it when as a lanky ‘ odd boy’ fresh from the village school 
he had welcomed Aunt Fanny as a bride—a fact I always found 
it difficult to believe when I contemplated his present dignified 
demeanour and portly person, for Simmons’s dignity was at times 

quite awe-inspiring. It was hard to credit he had been an ordinary 
boy, while to think of him as an ‘ odd boy’ seemed almost profane. 

In like manner old Mrs. Barclay, the housekeeper, familiarly 
known as ‘ BaBa,’ had been nurse to the entire family of cousins, 
and these two ruled the whole house, from Uncle Arthur down to 
the little scullery-maid, not self-assertively or aggressively, but by 
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a series of unspoken and unwritten domestic laws. We of the 
younger generation used at times to laugh at their tyranny, but 
I am bound to say the result was unexampled comfort and greatly 
to the benefit of all concerned. It was, in truth, one of those families 
where each servant was treated as an individual, and not merely 
as part of a household machine; where they ceased to be only ‘ the 
second footman’ or ‘the third housemaid,’ but were Henry or 
Jane as the case might be. Aunt Fanny’s footmen, indeed, were 
rather a family joke, for the Waltons (in common, as I have observed, 
with many other people who are rather plenteously endowed with 
this world’s goods) used to suffer at times from extremely melan- 
choly forebodings as to their financial future. Poverty, even 
comparative poverty, was most unlikely to come nigh them; but 
the fear of it, that infinitely more distressing affliction to the 
sufferers, often tormented old Sir Arthur. During these imaginary 
financial crises (crises that owing to my relationship to the dear 
kind people I was privileged to share) Aunt Fanny invariably 
wore one-button kid gloves, and even made futile attempts to 
persuade Evie to follow her example. The gloves were to her, as the 
hair shirt is said to be to an anchorite, not only a daily and hourly 
mortification, but a symbol of the retrenchment that she had 
resolved to practise henceforth on account of the ‘ Ruin’ which, as 
she asserted, she ‘now knew at last stared her in the face.’ Nor 
was she alone in her mournful predictions, for Sir Arthur, on his 
side, during such periods of depression, after insisting on having a 
perfectly ‘ plain dinner,’ and grumbling over every dish, would as 
a counter-balance the next evening take us all to an expensive 
restaurant. He would also cease his subscription to the ‘ Field, 
and with the same inconsistency, but with the most resigned ex- 
pression, take a hansom to his club in order to fall asleep over his 
favourite newspaper as was his custom after dinner. Nevertheless 
in spite of these economies the enormous household always pro- 
ceeded exactly as usual, and my innocent suggestion, given before 
I understood the matter clearly, that it might be possible to exist 
without some seventeen feet odd ef powdered humanity, was 
received with such large-eyed amazement by my good aunt that 
I was never guilty of it a second time. 

She was in many ways a survivor of a former generation, to 
whom, along with many vanishing virtues, carriages, horses, coach- 
men, and footmen were absolute necessaries of daily life, and when, 
after much misplaced sympathy, it was at last borne in upon me 
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that these periods of impending ruin generally preceded one of Sir 
Arthur’s attacks of gout, I grew to pay as little attention to them 
as Evie did berself. 

One grows at last wise in one’s generation, and if to some 
their tall white-headed footmen, a butler, and a multiplicity of white- 
capped maid-servants outweigh the inconvenience of one-buttoned 
gloves and permanent ease of mind, well, let it remain so! 

The year I am speaking of there was a new footman, but 
except that his name was Robert instead of William, and that if 
possible he was a little taller than the two others, and very strong 
and ruddy-looking, there was nothing remarkable about him. His 
inches, indeed, were apparently his chief recommendation, for he was 
somewhat surly in manner. Possibly the heat disagreed with him, 
for it was, as will be remembered, a singularly hot summer, and once 
the Jubilee was over everyone seemed to feel tired and languid, 
as is often the case after any unusual public excitement. This was, 
at least, Aunt Fanny’s charitable explanation of his occasional 
evident ill-humour. 

It was, I remember, on a Saturday morning and the last day of 
the Eton and Harrow cricket match at Lord’s. The weather, 
which had been steadily getting warmer, was almost tropical in its 
heat. Evie was entreating her mother to reconsider her deter- 
mination not to go there that year. ‘It would be fresher out of 
doors at least,’ she suggested mendaciously, but Aunt Fanny, with 
a satisfied look round the carefully darkened drawing-room, was 
obdurate. 

‘No, Evie darling, wild horses shall not drag me to Lord’s this 
year, and certainly not my own,’ she declared. ‘Yes, I know I 
submitted to it last summer for poor dear Archie’s sake, but then it 
was cooler, and besides it was his last year at Eton, which made a 
difference ; but now the poor fellow is at a crammer’s there can be no 
earthly reason why I should martyrise myself by eating an uncom- 
fortable luncheon in a hot carriage and pretending to take an 
interest in a game I don’t understand. I don’t believe either of you 
girls understand cricket either, if it comes to that, but to hear you 
talking of it will only aggravate poor Archie when he comes home 
to-night,’ she ended decidedly. And with this last reason even 

Evie felt her cause was lost, for Archie, the youngest brother, was 
also Aunt Fanny’s idol, and to spare him the least thorn in his 
path we all knew she would willingly have gathered brambles with 
her bare hands daily. He was just then supposed to be at Black- 
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heath reading for the Army, but his tutor allowed him to return 
home from Saturday to Monday, and his weekly appearances were 
the white stones which marked his mother’s busily monotonous 
existence as chaperon to a pretty daughter. Her whole heart 
was centred on what seemed to anyone else at that time a very 
ordinary youth indeed. But then that is the way of mothers, and 
as we grow older we understand it, and even grow to thank heaven 
that it is so. 

‘Then we shall not be driving this morning at all,’ sighed Evie 
discontentedly. ‘It is far too hot to walk.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ answered Aunt Fanny, with some hesitation; ‘I 
have ordered the carriage at eleven. The fact is I want to go to 
Mitchell’s, in Bond Street.’ 

‘Mitchell’s!’ repeated Evie. ‘Why, mamma, you cannot be 
dreaming of a play in such weather as this—we shall be asphyxiated !’ 

Lady Walton looked rather crestfallen. 

‘I am not asking you to come with me,’ she observed, some- 
what drily, ‘ but you see, being a Saturday, I must get the tickets 
this morning or the shop will be closed.’ 

‘For you and Archie, I suppose ?’ asked Evie, with thinly veiled 
sarcasm. 

‘Of course, dear fellow,’ admitted Aunt Fanny. ‘He does 
so look forward to his play each Saturday after his week’s hard 
work, as you know.’ There was a note of half-apology in her kind 
voice, which we both well knew of old. 

‘Poor fellow, indeed,’ echoed Evie ironically; ‘for after being 
crammed all the week he is now to be baked as well, and yet you 
belong, mamma, to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and refuse péité de foie gras on principle !’ 

But Aunt Fanny had already left the room, and if she had not, 
it would have made no difference, for when Archie was in question 
she was deaf alike to joke and to reason. And so it came to pass 
that a quarter of an hour afterwards we were all rolling along in 
the big open carriage, the old-fashioned barouche, with its pair 
of plump grey horses, those horses that Evie had long ago nick- 
named ‘Sleek and Slow,’ to the great annoyance of her mother. 

They were emphatically very far removed from the ‘ wild horses’ 
that Aunt Fanny often spoke of, but their rotund form and deliberate 
pace seemed to match all her other possessions. They were, in 
fact, part of her natural environment, and in spite of all Evie’s 
jeers she would change them for no others. 
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It was, as I have said, certainly a very hot day. 
The Park looked invitingly green, seen through the ruilings, 
by contrast with dusty Park Lane. We were all three almost silent, 
for Evie’s mind was still full of regretful visiors of green turf and 
flannel-clad boys, while Aunt Fanny was all intent on that evening’s 
lay. She had no idea which one to choose, nor did it, as she 
cheerfully allowed, much signify. She would at least be with her 
boy, and that was enough for her; and as for the entertainment 
itself, as she remarked philosophically, ‘Any piece from ‘ Punch 
and Judy” to “‘ Hamlet,” as long as it was behind a green curtain, 
can make me laugh or cry equally easily, and luckily Archie takes 
after me.’ 

‘Will you come in with me and help me choose ?’ she asked 
politely but perfunctorily as we stopped at our destination. ‘I 
had meant to ask you, dears, to come with me,’ she added in her kind 
way, but with a rather wicked little smile, ‘only after all your 
and Evie’s remarks on my folly I should hardly dare to do so 
now.” 

I felt in my heart rather sorry now that I had out of misplaced 
loyalty to Evie complained so much of the heat, but pride kept me 
from confessing as much, so I contented myself with thanks and a 
smiling refusal; for to choose a play for other people is even a 
more ungrateful task than choosing a new bonnet, and only means 
that if it is a failure all the blame is yours. So I watched Robert 
open the carriage door and Aunt Fanny descend alone. We saw 
the ample tail of her grey silk dress disappear into the long dark 
shop, whose shadowed entrance looked quite refreshingly cool even 
from the hot narrow street. 

Neither Evie nor myself felt inclined to talk. She leant back 
in the carriage looking the picture of dainty discontent, a very 
misanthrope in muslin for the time being, while Robert, looking very 
tall and stiff, stood at the carriage door. I, on my side, looked 
absently at the hot crowd of passers-by. How jaded and tired 
many of them looked, and how close the air seemed between the 
harrow rows of shops ! 

A slight movement beside the carriage aroused us both from 
our meditations. A man was standing next to Robert, close to the 
carriage. He held out to us a box of matches, and a tray half 
filled with similar boxes was slung round his neck. 

He was rather a strange-looking figure among the well-dressed 
throng, for his clothes were very ragged and he was bareheaded in 
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all the heat and glare of the July sunlight. He was for the rest 
neither tall nor short, neither dark nor fair, neither young nor 
old. His hair was thick and shaggy and, like his beard, just 
touched with gray, and his eyes looked palely and rather vacantly 
out of a face that either through illness or want, and possibly 
both, was bleached to a curiously unnatural tint. 

In spite, however, of his tattered clothes he did not look in 
the least like an ordinary tramp, neither did he beg in the usual 
acceptation of the term. He simply stood still as close to the 
carriage as he could get, and silently stretched out his hand with 
the matches. 

Evie and I at first merely shook our heads, and then as he 
paid no heed, but continued his mute appeal, our hearts melted 
towards his poverty-stricken aspect, and we felt in our pockets, 
but neither of us had a purse with us, to our regret, and so we 
told him. 

He did not, however, appear to hear, and persisted in standing 
where he was, and at last Robert, becoming indignant and impatient, 
bade him, not over-gently, to ‘ go away and not stand there annoying 
the ladies,’ and as he again did not move, gave him an impatient 
push. 

We looked at each other dreading the volley of abuse we imagined 
would follow, but to our surprise the Man with the Matches did 
not even speak. He merely stepped back a couple of paces, and for 
the first time fixed his pale eyes full on the footman’s florid face. 

Now we could see them better, and I noticed that they were most 
curious eyes. Rather deep set, and in colour the palest possible 
blue, a blue that reminded one more of the shadows to be seen 
in ice than the wholesome shades of sky or sea, they seemed to look 
not merely through their object, but at something unseen beyond. 
And as I looked they changed and lighted up with a strange blue 
fire. It was as if the whole hidden force of the man before us was 
concentrated for the time being in those eyes, and if ever hate was 
made visible on earth it was surely to be seen in them at that 
moment. 

Even as lookers-on Evie and I began to feel very nervous, 
and after a few seconds we could perceive that Robert himself was 
far from happy under their influence. He never moved from his post 
at the carriage door, for he was too well trained a servant for any 
breach of professional etiquette, but he changed colour and shifted 
uneasily from one foot to another. Once he evidently tried to 
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pluck up courage enough to look back at his tormentor with his 
usual defiant stare, but his eyes fell uneasily after the first glance, 
and all this time the Man with the Matches never moved a muscle, 
but kept his terrible eyes steadily fixed on him. 

It sounds little to tell perhaps, but in reality it was one of 
the most horrible sights I have ever seen, and so Evie thought, 
for after a minute or two she slid a cold little hand in mine and 
whispered, in a fluttered voice, ‘Oh for five, ten shillings to have 
sent this dreadful man away,’ a wish I echoed silently with all 
my heart. Speak I could not, for I felt my mouth growing dry 
with absolute fear, and it was with an actual gasp of relief that 
we all saw the familiar form of dear comfortable Aunt Fanny 
issuing from the depths of the shop and heard the well-known 
rustle of her gown. 

And then the strangest thing of all happened, for, with his look 
still fastened on Robert, the Man with the Matches spoke at last, 
and his words when they did come were as unexpected as all the rest, 
for they were these : 

‘Maybe when ye’r lying in the snow, and there’s hoarfrost on your 
fine head instead of powder, yell remember this day and ye’ll think 
of me.’ 

His voice was not loud, but each word was as distinct and 
clearly cut as a crystal, and moreover seemed in some inexplicable 
way to match that cold fire of his eyes in its utter contempt and 
hatred. 

As the last syllable fell from his lips, his every muscle appeared 
suddenly to relax, and he stepped back with such apparent civility 
to let Aunt Fanny pass him that she herself did not even notice 
him. As we drove away I looked backwards and saw he was still 
standing motionless, but with his eyes fixed on the carriage, until 
we turned down the next street. 

‘What on earth is the matter with you all?’ broke in Aunt 
Fanny’s voice. ‘You both look green, positively green, and you 
are not listening to a single word I am telling you about my play. 
I hope you are not both going to have sunstroke or something 
unpleasant, but perhaps it is only the glare outside after the dark- 
ness of the inner shop, for I declare when I first came out it seemed 
to me as if even Robert looked as white as a sheet, and of course 
no one could fancy he was likely to faint. What, dears, are you 
cross or,’ with solicitude, ‘really feeling ill, that neither of you 

answers }” 
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‘I don’t wonder servants object to wear powder,’ said Evie 
coldly. 

It was hardly a happy remark, but it served, at any rate, to 
divert her mother’s attention. 

‘That is one of your Socialist ideas again, I am sure,’ she re. 
torted rather shortly. ‘ Yes, I know all you can tell me about it and 
that it is an anachronism and so on, but at least you must own the 
men look their best in it, although,’ she added with a little laugh, 
* f Robert always looked as ghastly as he did a few minutes ago, 
one would have to carry the idea a little further and add rouge too, 
Oh, Evie, dear, don’t think I am unkind in laughing at you,’ for 
she had caught sight of Evie’s face, which remained without a smile; 
but Evie made no answer and we reached home without another 
word. 

I left London a few days afterwards, and did not see the Waltons 
again until late in September, when I spent a week with them at the 
Priory. 

Agricultural depression was evidently for the moment forgotten, 
for they were all in the best of spirits, although as I entered the 
hall-door and saw only two white heads in attendance on the august 
Simmons instead of three, I imagined that the long-talked-of 
retrenchment had come at last, especially as Aunt Fanny had a new 
grey silk gown and the ominous one-buttoned gloves were not to be 
descried ; but I was mistaken. 

‘No,’ said Aunt Fanny, plaintively stroking her well-fitting 
suédes, when I asked her if this could be. ‘No, nothing of the 
kind, dear. It is only that Robert, the tall red-faced footman 
whom you remember, has left. He left just at the very end of the 
season, and somehow Simmons finds it hard to get a successor 
exactly to his liking. We have had three, indeed, since August, all 
most unsatisfactory ; for the first was drunk, the second a little mad, 
and the third so hideous I really could not keep him. A fourth is 
coming to-morrow and we are hoping for better luck, but at present 
we are short-handed.’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Evie, ‘it seems merit and height do not agree, 
and, as you know, dear mother will not have what she calls pigmies 
about her.’ 

‘I cannot think why Robert left,’ sighed Aunt Fanny. ‘He 
made no complaints, and it is the first time Simmons and I have 
ever had a footman give notice, unless it was to become a butler, 
which is a natural reason and proper enough.’ 
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‘Mother looks upon it as a personal slight,’ put in Archie, who 
was listening. 

‘Well,’ protested Aunt Fanny deprecatingly, ‘I am sure we 
always try to make them as comfortable as possible, and certainly 
Robert was perfectly contented at first. Simmons was quite upset 
when he suddenly announced he must leave, but off he went in 
the most abrupt way, and, what is stranger still, none of us have 
heard a word about him since, although, of course, I was quite 
willing to give him a good character.’ 

‘Perhaps he was ill,’ suggested Archie lazily. 

‘Nonsense ; he was as strong as an elephant.’ 

‘Or had a secret grief,’ he continued provokingly. 

‘Rubbish! How could he, without good Simmons and dear old 
BaBa telling me all about it. They would never allow secret 
griefs or any such foolishness downstairs, as you well know. Robert 
kept company, I was told, with the head housemaid, a most respect- 
able young woman, ten years older than himself. No, it was not 
that.’ 

‘Nevertheless he may have “let concealment like a worm i’ the 
bud feed on his damask cheek,” ’ continued Archie. ‘It was very 
damask, if I remember right.’ 

‘No, no,’ said his mother decidedly. ‘His whole conduct 
was quite unaccountable.’ 

Evie’s eyes met mine at this instant and we both knew we 
had the same thought, but it was significant of how much we had 
been impressed that neither of us volunteered any information. 
On the contrary, we hastened to change the conversation, and for 
the rest of my visit Robert was not referred to again. 

Christmas time saw me back in Eaton Square. I liked spending 
Christmas with my cousins in London, where it is, indeed, a less 
heavy burden than in the country. We had been very busy and 
happy; had gone to countless shops that looked for the time being 
almost like transformation scenes, and to churches that in their . 
decorations seemed ambitious to become shops; we had taken 
various nurseries and schoolrooms to the pantomime, and, in fact, 
save that the weather was mild and only varied by an occasional 
fog, spent the season in a thoroughly orthodox manner. 

With the New Year, however, the frost appeared, and even Eaton 
Square for a few fleeting hours had its share of white beauty on 
that New Year’s morning. The blackened trees were hung with 
VOL, XXII.—NO, 128, N.S. 14 
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little icicles, and a kind covering of snow had hidden the dull and 
soddened grass beneath them. 

‘Six degrees of frost last night,’ exclaimed Archie exultingly 
as he looked at the thermometer ; ‘ we shall have skating to-morrow 
if this goes on. Hallo, mother, what’s wrong with you?’ as Aunt 
Fanny hurriedly entered with a perturbed face. 

‘Nothing much,’ answered his mother, ‘ only old BaBa has just 
come upstairs with a confused story that “‘ something dreadful ” has 
happened to Robert.’ 

‘What Robert ? Is he the cat, or what ?’ 

‘ How stupid you are, dear boy! Robert the footman. The one 
who was with us last summer.’ 

‘Robert the footman,’ repeated Evie. ‘ Why, what has happened 
to him ?’ she added quickly. 

‘I don’t quite know myself,’ said Aunt Fanny dejectedly, ‘ for 
the housemaid is in hysterics and BaBa had to leave me to see after 
her. I went to the top of the kitchen stairs with my smelling-salts, 
but the servants came all talking at once and clustering round the 
housemaid. It was quite a scene, for most of them seemed to be 
crying. I never knew he was such a favourite,’ she went on; ‘I 
thought they rather disliked him than otherwise.’ 

*‘ And so you don’t know what has really happened ? ’ 

‘No, indeed, but it must be something serious, for Simmons has 
himself gone out to inquire, although it is nearly luncheon time— 
a thing I have only known him to do once before when one of the 
carriage horses dropped down dead suddenly and the groom was so 
frightened he had an epileptic fit on the spot.’ 

We had a gloomy luncheon. The absence of Simmons was 
portentous ; for the gong had sounded for the first time for years 
without him. We had finished our coffee when nurse, her lavender 
ribbons shaking with agitation and importance, appeared at the 
door. 

‘Mr. Simmons is back, my lady,’ she announced. ‘ He is just 
eating a bit of dinner, but he would like to see you as soon after- 
wards as is convenient. He asked me to come up instead of one 
of the footmen, fearing your ladyship’s nerves would be upset if 
you hear of it suddenlike.’ 

‘ But what is it, BaBa 2?’ 

‘Well, you see, my lady. Robert, it seems, was ill after he left 
us, and in hospital—pleurisy I think the doctor called it, Anyhow, 
when he came out, instead of taking another place he took odd 
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jobs of waiting and suchlike. He always was a beautiful hand at 
waiting, and his brother, being a very respectable butler at Queen’s 
Gate, could get him plenty of such work.’ 

‘Never mind about his brother, BaBa, but tell me about 
Robert,’ interrupted Aunt Fanny impatiently. ‘Oh, Simmons,’ as 
the butler entered, ‘ do tell us what has really happened.’ 

‘Robert, my lady, was waiting at Queen’s Gate last night,’ he 
said slowly. 

‘But where is he now ?’ 

‘Dead!’ was the answer. ‘ Yes, dead,’ and, asa horrified inter- 
jection came from his hearers, he proceeded, ‘I went off myself 
to inquire, not liking to take such a queer story on hearsay ; but it 
was trueenough. He was found this morning lying at the corner of 
Elvaston Place. He must have lain there all night, for the milkman 
who fetched the policeman to him first said he was quite covered 
with fresh snow. They got a doctor, but he said at once he had 
been dead for hours.’ 

Simmons spoke quite simply. His pompous manner had 
vanished. Once or twice he blinked very hard, for even a model 
butler cannot always live up to his dignity. 

‘Poor Robert,’ he repeated sadly. ‘It is a bad business, He 
had his little faults, but a finer young fellow never wore livery. 
Six foot two in his stockinged feet if he was an inch, and as sober 
as a judge besides.’ 

Sorrowful concern was reflected on each face. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Evie, her cheeks paling. ‘The Man with the 
Matches! Do you remember what he said?’ And to the amaze- 
ment of all except myself she repeated : 

** Maybe when ye’r lying in the snow, and there’s hoarfrost on 
your fine head instead of powder, yell remember this day and ye'll 
think of me.” 

‘Oh ! I wonder if he did think of it at the last.’ 

But that was just the question that poor Robert, lying cold 
and silent, could never answer. 


We never saw the Man with the Matches again, nor, although 
very searching inquiries were made after him through the police 
and various charities, organised and otherwise, could we ever hear 
of anybody who answered to his description being identified. 

I have, however, reason to believe that rumours of our ex- 
perience frightened several of our acquaintances into bestowing 
14—2 
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unwilling alms on an extraordinary number of ‘ sturdy beggars,’ ag 
they dreaded that they would suffer likewise from any uncom- 
fortable predictions, but I do not fancy myself they need fear 
much, for such eyes are certainly not met with every day. It 
is, however, partly to allay their fears that I am glad to tell the 
story exactly as it happened, for perhaps the strangest part about 
it all is that it is true. 


ALICE SPINNER, | 

















FOUR CENTURIES OF BOOK PRICES. 


Nor many people have heard of Robert Copland. Nevertheless, 
he has two claims to remembrance. He was the first native 
Englishman after Caxton’s death who had the pluck to take up the 
gentle craft of printing, which had been exclusively in the hands 
of foreigners for over fifteen years. Secondly, being a small poet, 
he penned, albeit dramatically, the immortal line, ‘A penny, I 
trow, is enough on books,’ which embodies frankly and simply the 
attitude of the man in the street to literature. Since Copland’s 
day other writers have groped after such a remark, but their heart 
has failed them, and they have softened and spoilt it. Copland 
was not only the first in the field, but he put the unspoilt nut 
into a very neat nutshell. 

Like many other excellent lines, Copland’s ‘A penny, I trow, 
is enough on books’ may have been caught up, and botched a 
little, from an actual vor populi, as Mr. Anstey uses the phrase. 
Copland assigns it to a passing visitor to his stall, who was fingering 
the new books on it. For a groat, so he was told, he could be 
well supplied, but the price was too high for him, and Copland, 
unable to effect a sale, seems to have made his profit out of his 
visitor by obtaining from him the copy of a tract on ‘ The Seven 
Sorrows that Women have when their Husbands be Dead,’ and 
putting their conversation into verse as a prologue to it. 

It is unfortunate that almost all the information we have 
about the original prices of early English books concerns what 
the serious writers of the day were pleased to call ‘ trifellys,’ or 
else the dismal school-books in which it is not easy to take much 
interest. From fragments of the day-book of John Dorne, or 
Thorne, a foreign bookseller in Oxford, we know a good deal about 
the prices paid by university bookbuyers in the year of grace 
1520. Unhappily, at that time no serious literature was printed 
in England. Only a year or two before this, More had had to 
seek a foreign publisher for his ‘ Utopia,’ and the English stationers 
for a good many years found it cheaper and better to import their 
serious wares from abroad than to take the risk of commis- 
sioning English editions of them. The larger books in the 
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vernacular were beyond the means of undergraduates and had 
apparently no attractions for their seniors. Hence of the 185] 
sales which Dorne records the scanty English items for the most 
part range in price from one halfpenny to fourpence. The only 
halfpenny entries are of a form of confession and ballads, or, as 
they were then mostly called, ‘ balets,’ but to those who bought 
several of these Dorne showed himself, to use the phrase of the 
mediaeval advertisements, ‘ bonum venditorem,’ a kindly salesman, 
selling thirteen for 6d., twelve or eleven (according to his mood 2) 
for 5d., and even on one occasion five for 2d. For the ‘ Notbrown 
Mayde,’ on the other hand, he charged a whole penny, the higher 
price being well justified by the delightful lilt of the poem, though 
the heroine, like Patient Griselda, carries self-abnegation a thought 
too far for our modern tastes. 

Had Copland’s visitor gone to John Dorne’s shop he could 
have found quite a variety of other literature for his penny 
maximum. If he desired history he might buy the ‘Cronica 
Anglie,’ two quarto sheets containing the names of British and 
English kings, the former mostly imaginary. If a student of 
geography, he might have invested in a little tract, ‘Of the newe 
fonde land,’ an exceptionally good pennyworth, if it be rightly 
identified with the pamphlet printed at Antwerp by John of 
Doesborg, ‘Of the newe landes and of the people found by the 
messengers of the Kynge of portyngale named Emanuel,’ for this 
contains no fewer than twenty-four leaves. If he cared for such 
plays as were then in fashion, he could have bought the interlude 
of St. John Evangelist, apparently the same work of which an 
edition printed about 1560 sold at Sotheby’s last year for 102I. 
In religious poetry a choice was offered between a ‘ Lamentation 
of Our Lady, ‘A Complaint of St. Magdalen,’ and a variety of 
Christmas carols; in hagiology between lives of St. Erasmus, 
St. Roche, and St. Barbara. Apparently there was more to say 
about SS. Katharine and Barbara, for these cost 2d. apiece, the 
same price as a ‘ Virgil in English,’ by which we must understand 
not a translation of the ‘Aineid,’ but a life of Virgil in his character 
as a medieval magician. ‘Robin Hood’ (whether in prose or 
verse is not stated), the interlude of ‘Mundus et Infans,’ and 
‘ Prognostications’ (the forerunners of ‘ Old Moore’s Almanacs’) 
were also 2d. books. The ‘ Romance of Robert the Devil ” cost 3d., 
that of Sir Eglamour a halfpenny more, while for the groat which 
Copland’s customer thought so dear he could buy here a ‘ Book of 
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Cookery’ (probably one of the editions in about sixty-two leaves 
printed by Pynson), the ‘ Colloquies of Erasmus,’ or no less famous 
a work than the treatise of ‘Hawking and Hunting,’! attributed 
to Dame Julyan Barnes, or Juliana Berners, as we are wont to 
call her. 

We may be thankful for the information given in Dorne’s day- 
book, but it is disappointing that it tells us so little about the 
finer books. Between 1520, the year to which it belongs, and 
Copland’s dialogue, probably written not long after 1525, Pynson 
had printed the fine editio princeps of Lord Berners’s translation 
of Froissart, a book of which it would be especially interesting to 
know the price. We should like, too, to know what Pynson 
charged for the various volumes of Chaucer’s poetry which he issued, 
or, better still, how Caxton priced his two editions of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ and whether anything extra was charged for the 
second of these on account of the remarkable woodcuts which the 
office-boy, or printer’s devil, may have executed in the super- 
fluous leisure of his dinner-hour. We should like the same infor- 
mation about the ‘ Recuyell of the Histories of Troy,’ the first 
English book printed ; the ‘ Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers,’ 
the first dated book printed in England, and Malory’s ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ the first great English masterpiece for the text of 
which we depend entirely on a printed edition. As hap will have 
it, there is only one book published by Caxton as to the sale of 
which we have any information, and even as to this the story is 
by no means so clear as it might be. 

When the good man died in 1491 he seems—his will has never 
been found—to have bequeathed fifteen ‘ Legends’ to the church 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Two of these were sold at 6s. 8d., 
others at prices varying between 6s. 4d. and 5s. 4d. It has always, 
until recently, been supposed that these ‘ Legends’ were copies 
of Caxton’s second edition of the ‘Golden Legend’ of Jacobus" 
de Voragine, a work of some 450 folio leaves, with numerous wood- 
cuts. A reprint of this was the first large work printed by William 
Morris at the Kelmscott Press, the price charged for the three 


This is Henry Bradshaw’s interpretation of the mysterious entry, ‘ hackum end 
hontigle,’ in Dorne’s Daybook. As Dorne represented ‘ Christmas’ by ‘ Kesmes’ 
the interpretation is not so strained as it might be thought. The details given 
above are extracted from Mr. Falconer Madan’s edition of the list in the 
Collectanea of the Oxford Historical Society, vol. i. 1885, and from Bradshaw’s 
‘ Half-Century of Notes’ on it in his Collected Papers. 
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volumes being 5/. Between 6s. 8d. in Caxton’s day and 5). in 
Morris’s the difference in purchasing power would not be ve 
great, and it was thus open to anyone to say that for a limited 
edition of a fine book printed under conditions favourable to the 
workman on a hand-press the real price to-day is still very much 
what it was in the fifteenth century. For this proposition there 
is certainly a good deal to be said, but it is doubtful whether the 
prices fetched by Caxton’s ‘ Legends’ can any longer be quoted 
in support of it. It has long been known that George Maynyal, 
a Paris printer, produced there a ‘Sarum Missal’ for Caxton to 
sell in England. Mr. Gordon Duff has lately discovered a frag- 
ment of a Sarum Legenda, or Lectionary, also printed by Maynyal, 
and it was probably copies of this lost service-book that Caxton 
bequeathed to St. Margaret’s. But until the point can be settled 
our one piece of information as to the contemporary value of a 
Caxton becomes untrustworthy. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century we have a curious and 
interesting series of book prices fixed by authority. In the case 
of the Great Bible it was ordered in 1541 that every parish in Eng. 
land should be in possession of a copy by the month of November, 
and to facilitate this it was ordered that copies should be sold 
for 10s. in sheets, or 12s. bound, prices which have been reckoned 
as equivalent respectively to 6/. and 7/. 10s. in modern value. 
For a work of 530 leaves of the largest paper, in double columns, 
with sixty-two lines to a column, the price fixed was certainly low, 
more especially as the laborious character of the presswork in those 
days left the printer very little advantage from long numbers. 
For a copy of the Bishops’ Bible 27s. 8d. was paid in 1571, or 
nearly three times as much, a greater difference than can be 
accounted for by any change in the value of money in the interval. 
It does not appear, however, that this price was fixed by authority. 
For the quarto New Testament published in 1552 ‘twenty and 
two pens’ was the price fixed by the Privy Council, and for the 
octavo of the following year 1s. For the sale of the Second Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. the following very minute regulations were 
made and printed in most copies : 

The Imprinter to sel this Booke in queres for two shillynges and sixe pence, 
and not aboue, bounde in Parchment, or Forell, for thre shillinges and foure 
pence, and not aboue: And bounde in Lether, in Paper bordes, or Claspes, for 
foure shillynges, and not aboue. And at the next impression, the Imprynter 


leauyng out the fourme of makyng and consecratyng of Archebyshoppes, 
Bishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons, shal sel the saied Booke in queres, for two 
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shillynges, and eight pence, and not aboue. And bounde in Lether, in Paste- 
pordes, or Claspes for thre shillynges and foure pence, and not aboue. 


The Paraphrases of Erasmus on the New Testament was another 
book which every parish in England was expected to buy. The 
price of this seems to have been 10s. 

In contrast to the information we possess as to the prices of 
these religious works our knowledge of those asked for secular 
books is sadly deficient. About one very interesting book, how- 
ever, the edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and minor works 
published by William Ponsonby in 1598, the industry of Mr. H. R. 
Plomer has unearthed the record of some evidence taken by the 
Court of Star Chamber, which shows that the published price was 
9s. and that this left so large a margin of profit that dishonest 
methods were used to undersell it. The year after the London 
edition appeared it was reprinted by Waldegrave at Edinburgh, 
and from the evidence laid before the Star Chamber there can be 
no doubt that this Edinburgh edition was suggested by certain 
English stationers, who imported numerous copies into England, 
and sold them at 6s., or one-third less than the price charged by 
the authorised publisher. As Ponsonby’s edition is a folio of 
nearly six hundred pages, there seems nothing in the original price 
sufficiently outrageous to justify this attack. 

The cost of Elizabethan pamphlets of the kind written by 
Nash and Greene appears to have been 4d., out of which there was 
enough profit on a successful book to enable payments of some 
pounds to be made to the writers. From the impudent but dis- 
cerning publisher’s note to ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (1609) we learn 

that the price of the play was 6d., and this may probably be taken 
as applying to all the numerous quarto editions of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramas. It seems to be equivalent to a present-day 
value of from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., the same kind of price, in fact, 
which is now asked for a new play by Mr. Stephen Phillips. But 
these relative values are ticklish things to be very precise about. 
The purchasing power of money in Shakespeare’s day was very 
large as far as necessaries were concerned. It was very small 
indeed in respect to luxuries. If the Shakespearean bookbuyer 
measured his books against his breakfasts he may well have thought 
them dear. If he measured them against the cost of his gay 
clothing they were cheap enough. We hear of sums of 16/. and 
201. being paid by actors for embroidered cloaks, and even after 
the Restoration Pepys paid as much as 24/1. for a suit. It may 
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be taken that books, then as now, were among the luxuries, but 
the cheapest luxuries of life. 

There is a tradition, which seems reasonable enough, though 
no one, not even Mr. Sidney Lee, seems able to produce chapter 
and verse for it, that the published price of the First Folio Shake- 
speare was lJ. It is possible, however, that this sum has been 
arrived at by taking the thirty-five plays which it contains at 
6d. apiece, which would account for 17s. 6d., and adding 2s. 64. 
for the binding in sheepskin or rough calf. Whether this method 
of fixing the price approved itself first to some eighteenth-century 
antiquary, seeking to evolve the actual out of his own sense of the 
fitness of things, or whether Blount and the Jaggards calculated 
it out on this basis, must remain uncertain unti! positive evidence 
is produced. The price cannot be far wrong, but seems just a trifle 
too high. If correct, it agrees pretty closely with the 71. or there- 
abouts, at which the Clarendon Press collotype facsimile is now 
usually priced in dealers’ catalogues. 

Only forty-five years separated the publication of the First 
Folio Shakespeare from that of the first edition of Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ which was issued in 1668 at the price of 3s. The inter- 
vening period is the most obscure in the history of the English 
book-trade, but two extant documents are of interest for our 
question of bookprices. The first is a tract entitled ‘ Scintilla, or 
a light broken into darke Warehouses, with observations upon the 
Monopolists of Seaven severall Patents and two Charters, prac- 
tised and performed by a mistery of some Printers, sleeping 
Stationers and combining Booksellers.’ The author of this work 
was Michael Sparke, the publisher of Prynne’s ‘ Histriomastix,’ 
his hand in which cost him a fine of 500/. and some hours in the 
pillory. Now, in 1641 we find him attacking the old grievance of 
the monopolies granted for printing the Bible, and numerous legal 
and educational works. The prices of all Bibles, Sparke tells us, 
had recently been raised, church Bibles from 30s. to 40s., and 
others in proportion. Much interesting information, perhaps not 
all of it authentic, is given about the devices adopted by the mono- 
polists to crush competition. But it may suffice for our purpose 
to note that the cheapest English duodecimo Bible was 4s., while 
the Dutch were producing similar editions, better printed, at 
exactly half the cost. The cheapest English Bible is now pro- 
duced at 6d., and as this is cased, while those just quoted were in 
each instance in sheets, we may take it that our Bibles now cost 
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us Jess than one-fourth the price of the Dutch-printed ones of 1639, 
and less than one-eighth the price of those protected by the Eng- 
lish monopoly. It is in the case of a book like this, of which 
jmmense editions are demanded, that the advantage of machine 
printing from stereotype plates over hand-presses is overwhelmingly 
evident. 

From the other document, a printer’s bill, for unearthing which 
we are again indebted to that indefatigable antiquary, Mr. Plomer, 
we learn that the cost of printing 500 copies of a quarto sheet 
about 1644 was 4s. or 5s., rising to as much as 6s. 8d. in the case 
of especially difficult matter. Of a work by Joshua Sprigge on 
the military exploits of Sir Thomas Fairfax, issued under the 
title ‘ Anglia Rediviva ’ in 1647, fifteen hundred copies were printed 
at a cost of 261. Two years later only 320 copies remained unsold, 
and these were valued in an inventory taken on the printer’s 
death at 16/.—1.e. at 1s. a copy. On the principle on which in- 
ventories post mortem are usually made, this would probably repre- 
sent a selling price of twice as much. But even at no more than 
ls. a copy for the whole edition it is worth noting that nearly 501. 
would have remained over to defray the cost of paper and for the 
remuneration of publisher and author. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Joshua Sprigge received his fair share ! 

The subject of this article is already sufficiently large without 
adding to it a history of the growth of the conception of literary 
property and of the value of author’s rights. It is important, 
however, to note that from about the middle of the seventeenth 
century the fact that the author of a successful book expected to 
be paid for his work rapidly became an important feature in 
fixing the prices of books. From the very beginning of printing 
authors and editors were occasionally paid. During the sixteenth 
century payment was still the exception ; during the seventeenth 
century it became the rule, and when it became the rule it neces- 
sarily involved an addition to the selling price. Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ has its importance in the history of publishing as well as of 
poetry. We are indignant at the miserable reward which the 
author received for his work, two payments of 5/. each and one of 
81. (paid to his widow), making a total of 18/. in all for the most 
famous poem in the English language. But what previous English 
poem had been made the subject of a formal legal agreement, 
providing for payments on the publication of each of the first four 
editions ? What English poet had previously earned 181. by a 
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poem, not by a dole from a patron or a gift of a sinecure, but as a 
matter of business from a publisher? A royalty of a penny a copy 
(paid in advance) on a three-shilling book, five copies counting as 
four, that is roughly what Milton covenanted for; and taking into 
consideration the odium then attaching to his name, the subject 
of the poem, and the poet’s rejection of rhyme, his publisher was 
assuredly a man of some enterprise, who by no means deserves to 
be pilloried for his share in the transaction. 

The part played by the author in fixing the price of a book 
received a striking illustration towards the end of the century. 
The ordinary book-prices of the period are not exciting. Milton’s 
‘Paradise Regained’ sold for 4s., Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
for 1s. 6d., the same price, by the way, at which Walton’s ‘ Angler’ 
had been issued a generation earlier. If we take any number of the 
‘Term Catalogues,’ which the splendid industry of Dr. Arber has 
lately made available for general use, we shall be struck by the 
resemblance of the prices to those of our own day. We open at 
random at the number for Michaelmas 1677, and find that the 
Divinity books with which it begins are mostly sermons at a shilling 
or sixpence each. A treatise entitled ‘ Everlasting Fire no Fancy’ 
is priced 2s. 6d., whether on account of the terror of its title or the 
length of its arguments I have not had the curiosity to inquire. 
Under the heading ‘ History,’ the ‘ Six Voyages of J. B. Tavernier’ 
are priced at 1/., a treatise on Spanish politics at 4s., novels 
(strangely included under this head) at 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d. Under 
‘Physick’ we find a ‘Course of Chymistry’ at 3s. 6d.; under 
‘ Mathematicks,’ Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetick’ at 1s. 6d. ; under ‘ Musick,’ 
‘Easie Lessons on the Guitar’ at 3s. 3d. The poems and plays 
are all at 1s. apiece. Under ‘ Miscellanies’ we find a folio treatise 
on Ornithology, by Francis Willughby, with additions by John 
Ray, F.R.S., published (bound) at 1. 10s., and a Dictionary 
Latin-English and English-Latin, at 7s. Among the ‘ Books 
Reprinted’ are Sir Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Travels,’ 15s., bound, in 
folio ; the ‘ English Parnassus, or, a help to English Poesie,’ 6s. ; 
the ‘ Merchant’s Map of Commerce,’ 18s., and Howell’s ‘ Epistole 
Ho-Elianz,’ the fifth edition, 5s. Without weighing and measuring 
these books, and entering into more or less delusive calculations 
as to the value of a shilling in Charles IT.’s day and a shilling now, 
it is impossible to test any theory as to the extent to which these 
books are dearer than those of our own day. The reprints are 
probably considerably dearer. Stereotype plates not having yet 
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been invented, they cost as much to produce as first editions. 
Moreover, the ‘ benefit’ of a copyright limited to a term of years 
not yet having been conferred upon authors and publishers by 
statute, the right to reprint rested undisturbed in the hands of 
the owner of the ‘ copy,’ without any fear of rival editions to tempt 
him to lower his price. New books, on the other hand, do not 
appear noticeably more expensive than those of our own day. The 
only feature by which publishing and prices then were broadly 
distinguished from publishing and prices now was the one to which 
we alluded at the beginning of this paragraph, the existence of the 
Subscription Edition. In 1697 Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ was published 
by subscription at no less a sum than 5/. It was a handsome 
book, ornamented with engravings, but it is reasonable to believe 
that a desire to honour or befriend the author was mainly responsible 
for the high price. 

Dryden is said to have netted as much as 1,200/. by his ‘ Virgil.’ 
In 1718, when Mat. Prior’s aristocratic friends desired to provide for 
him, an edition of his ‘ Miscellany Poems’ at 2/. 2s. was so hand- 
somely supported that the poet, to quote Mr. Austin Dobson, 
‘managed to extract four thousand guineas from the pockets of the 
most distinguished of his Georgian contemporaries.’ About the 
same time Pope made a profit of between eight and nine thousand 
by his translations from Homer, ‘so princely,’ as Professor Saints- 
bury observes, ‘was the patronage then extended to literature.’ 
What we have here to note is that the high prices at which these and 
other books were issued really belong to the history of patronage 
rather than of normal book-prices. The appeal which was made 
successfully by or on behalf of Dryden and Prior and Pope was 
constantly being made throughout the eighteenth century by 
writers who sought from collective patronage the aid which in 
earlier times they had obtained from individuals. But that these 
were not normal conditions of publishing is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that most of Pope’s separately published miscellaneous 
pieces were priced at no more than a shilling each. 

If we exclude the subscription editions by which an author, 
once or twice in his life, could hope to make a substantial haul, 
eighteenth-century book-prices, like those we have quoted of the 
year 1677, are not sufficiently different from those of our own day 
to permit, with one exception, any generalisation. The exception 
is a very interesting one. Fairly early in the century it became the 
custom for novels to be charged at 2s. 6d. a volume, and to this 
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price they remained remarkably constant for some fifty years, 
The ‘ dumpy twelves,’ beloved by Mr. Dobson, did not hold a very 
great deal, and where a book was certain to be a success the 
publisher may have arranged that they should hold less than 
usual. Thus ‘Tom Jones’ occupied no fewer than six volumes, 
and 16s. instead of 15s. was charged for the set. The first two 
volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ however, duly appeared ten years 
later at 2s. 6d. apiece. The same price was charged for ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ also in two volumes, and as late as 1778 and 1783 
we find Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia’ issued, the one in 
three volumes, the other in five, at the same price, 2s. 6d. a volume. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, probably in conse- 
quence of the growing popularity of circulating libraries, prices 
rose. ‘Camilla,’ published in five volumes in 1796, cost Madame 
d’Arblay’s admirers a guinea, and though the price was no doubt 
the highest of the day it does not appear to have been an unusual 
one. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, it is 
obvious that what may fairly be called artificial prices were an 
alternative to popular ones which an author and his publisher had 
carefully to consider. It was an age when English and Scottish 
noblemen bought books instead of selling them. There was much 
curiosity in large paper copies and other bookish luxuries, and a 
poet might either make his appeal to the wealthy and fashionable 
world in a handsome quarto at a guinea and a half, or seek a wider 
audience in a modest octavo at a few shillings. Scott, let us hope 
because he was fond of a fine book, elected for the quarto form, 
and an edition of 750 copies of his ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
in 1805 brought him 1691. 6s. as his half of the profits. It was 
promptly reprinted as an octavo at the more modest, but still high, 
price of 10s. 6d., and in this form over five thousand copies were 
sold in 1805 and 1806, and the book went on selling merrily for 
years. In 1808 ‘Marmion’ appeared at 31s. 6d. When ‘The 
Lady of the Lake’ followed in 1810 the price was raised to two 
guineas, and ‘ Rokeby’ in 1813 and ‘ The Lord of the Isles’ in 1815 
were no less expensive. In 1814 Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ was 
published at the same price, perhaps as a demonstration, perhaps 
because there seemed no likelihood of a large sale in any case. In 
1811 Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama’ was priced at 31s. 6d., and 
the beginning of ‘ Childe Harold’ at 30s. But these figures were 
all exceptional. The ordinary cost of a volume of poetry was 
about 5s. 6d., and Byron’s ‘Bride of Abydos,’ ‘Corsair’ and 
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‘Hebrew Melodies’ were all issued at this more modest sum. Of 
course they were a good deal shorter than the ‘ Excursion,’ but they 
were probably not noticeably shorter than some of the thin volumes 
of verse by Lord Tennyson at the height of his popularity. 

Just as Scott raised the price of the fashionable quarto poem 
to its highest pitch, so he ran up the price of novels, which was 
already, however, rising from other causes. In 1811 Miss Austen’s 
‘Sense and Sensibility’ was published in three volumes at 15s. ; 
in 1813 her ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ at 18s.; in 1814 Scott, though 
writing anonymously, came in at the top of the market at 2ls. 
for the three volumes of ‘ Waverley.’ ‘Guy Mannering’ was issued 
at the same price, ‘ The Antiquary ’ and ‘ Rob Roy’ at 24s. Quickly 
Scott’s price went up to 31s. 6d., and for one novel, I think it was 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ it rose to no less than 48s., the book being 
issued in four volumes at 12s. each. Other novelists followed, 
as they dared, in the wake of the author of *‘ Waverley.’ When 
Scott’s publisher was charging 8s. a volume for ‘ Rob Roy,’ Miss 
Ferrier’s priced her ‘ Marriage ’ at 7s. (three volumes 21s.), Peacock’s 
his ‘ Nightmare Abbey ’ in a single volume at 6s. 6d., Miss Austen’s 
her ‘ Northanger Abbey ’ at 6s. (four volumes 24s.), while * Franken- 
stein’ cost only 5s. 6d. a volume (three volumes 16s. 6d.). All 
these prices were obviously artificial in the sense that they rested 
rather on the system of lending books for hire through the circu- 
lating libraries than on the probability of numerous sales to 
individual readers. What is evident, however, is that both in 
poetry and in fiction Scott and his publishers used his popularity 
to obtain a higher price for his books than other writers were 
able to command. When Scott’s day was over, and there was no 
conspicuous giant among the pygmies, poetry relapsed to moderate 
prices and the three-volume novel for the best part of the century 
was steady at the extraordinary figure of half a guinea a volume, 
whether the contents were good, bad, or indifferent. 1n the middle 
of the century Dickens and Thackeray succeeded in obtaining 
nearly as high prices from individual book-buyers by issuing their 
novels in twenty or twenty-four parts at a shilling each. But 
despite a few revolts of this kind the three-volume novel at a guinea 
and a half retained its supremacy until 1894, and only finally 
disappeared three years later. 

The reign of the three-volume novel was bad, because it was 
wasteful. Novels in three volumes took up too much space on 
a shelf for book-lovers to welcome them as permanent possessions 
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at any price. If they succeeded, they were reprinted at 6s. in a 
single volume. The innovation of 1894, by adopting this form from 
the first, saved the cost of reprinting, and secured for every book 
two chances of success simultaneously, the success of the circu- 
lating library and the added success, turning small profits into large, 
of the bookshops. It is possible that the price might be reduced to 
4s. net without serious harm, but experiments in lowering prices 
are not to be rashly made. Just as a century ago Scott could 
afford to charge more for his books than Miss Austen or Peacock, 
so by a curious inversion the most popular writers of the present 
day could probably afford to charge less than their contemporaries 
who appeal to a more limited circle. It is possible that for a year 
or two all writers might seem to benefit by reduced prices, but there 
is no room in most London houses for many books, and when 
vacant shelves had been filled the new fashion of book-buying 
would soon wane, and the great majority of authors, who of late 
years have gallantly struggled up to incomes less conspicuously 
inferior to those of other professional workers than of old, would 
have to sink back to their former pittance. Incidentally, more- 
over, books would be printed on even worse paper and glued or 
wired together with even more haste than they are at present. 
Whether some reduction might not be made in the cost of bio- 
graphies and books of travel is another matter. When travellers 
and biographers have learnt that something more is needed of them 
than to get as much as possible of their rough materials into print, 
the experiment may perhaps be tried. 
A. W. Potiarp. © 
















































ALMA MATER FILIO. 





- Muaains! whose wealth and lineage high 
ces , 
ld Each outward sign denotes, 
rt Youth of the fashionable tie 
nt And latest thing in coats— 
? Imprinted on whose candid brow 
ies i 
No gazer could detect 
par ’ ° 
sie (As e’en your enemies allow) 
The Pride of Intellect— 
en 
ng i 
te Who, ’spite your want of mental scope 
J And lack of Serious Aim, 
eA Still left us, as we dared to hope, 
mi More pensive than you came, 
‘in And thus at least, while critics vied 
In pointing out our flaws, 
7 For our continuance supplied 
i. A kind of Final Cause :— 
m ‘ .. a 
t, Your part is played, your turn is o'er: 


Prepare to quit the stage: 
It seems you're not the person for 
The Spirit of the Age: 
Though high your birth, though large your means, 
I see—'tis sad, but true— 
Soon, ’mid these academic scenes, 
No corner left for you! 


Ah! what avail the things that went 
To build your prosperous lot, 

The ample cash, the long descent, 
The athlete’s frequent pot, 

The waistcoat bright of ardent red 
Or fascinating green, 

The social charm that captive led 
The Provost, and the Dean? 
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I see the Cherwell’s peaceful flood, 
I see the ‘courts of King’s 
Invaded by a student brood 
Which knows all kinds of things— 
A crowd with high desires replete, 
Whose recreations are 
To sit at Professorial feet 
And join a Seminar: 


Bright Butterfly! your haunts of old 
Are tenanted by men 

Who realise what studies mould 
Th’ Efficient Citizen . . . 

These shall alone the blessings know 
Of Isis and of Cam, 

And You (I’m sure ’tis better so) 
Will go to—Birmingham ! 





A. D. GopLey. 
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Tue Tagus drawing seaward from Lisbon between bare, proudly 
modelled hills, could tell of other fleets than those of Portugal’s 
crusaders and discoverers, which have sailed thence so often under 
the banner of the Five Escutcheons. In the spring days of 1650, 
the English flag was displayed on Portuguese waters—alike the 
Royal Standard and the simple Cross of the Commonwealth—and 
a strang? reverberation of England’s civil strife was heard in the 
guns from St. Julian’s Fort and the broadsides of the Constant 
Reformation and the George. Some two miles of blue, sunlit water 
lay between the fleet of Prince Rupert, the admiral of the King, 
and that of Robert Blake, the admiral of the Parliament. About 
the hostile fleets lay all the fairness of one of the world’s fairest 
harbours. Lisbon, set upon its hills, girt with the walls of ‘ Ferdi- 
nand the Handsome,’ crowned with its seven-and-sixty towers, 
looked across the widened stream to where Almada gleamed white 
among its vineyards. Far away Cintra peered down, palace-crested, 
from its peak, across the lesser ridges. Burnished by the sunlight 
to bronze, to gold, to purple or rose, the hills lifted shining ramparts 
along the shore. Ruffled by the sea wind, strong with the sea salt, 
the waves of the Tagus brushed the hulls of the English ships where 
they lay at anchor: Rupert’s, near the Tower of Belem, that little 
fortress strong as steel and delicate as ivory; Blake’s, beyond 
St. Julian’s and the dangerous banks of the Cachopos. Standing on 
the forecastle of his flag-ship beside her guns, or leaning against the 
breast-high bulwark of the stern, above the wreathen carving, its gilt 
tarnished by the wind and the flying spray, Prince Rupert could 
look straight to the town which had given him welcome. A brighter 
river, this, on which his vessel rode, than the grey-g’een, storm- 
blue Danube, which had flowed by his Austrian prison, than the 
silver Thames and Avon which had washed his English battle- 
fields. Yet the Prince, gazing across the lake-like expanse, while 
the sea-wind caught at his long dark hair and fluttered his Cavalier 
scarf, had scmbre thoughts to cloud the bright southern world. 
By the Danube, wi‘h all his battles yet to come; by Thames and 
Frome and Severn, in the hot heart of the conflict, he had carried 
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a gladder spirit than in the mocking peace of the Tagus, whither 
he had come with his King fallen and his cause lost, and where 
Blake, the triumphant Commonwealth incarnate, blocked the 
harbour mouth. So he waited, restively, the hour to charge the 
Parliament fleet as he had charged the Parliament foot and horse 
on English fields. Blake too waited, expecting reinforcement, and 
in no haste to grapple with his dangerous quarry. And in his 
seaward-fronting palace in Lisbon, John IV., ‘the Restorer, 
watched the growing menace with dismay. 

John of Braganza had reason enough to look with dread on the 
threatening array at his harbour’s mouth. He was himself not too 
firmly seated on the throne of Portugal, heir though he was of her 
ancient kings, with the blood of John ‘of good memory,’ and 
Emmanuel, ‘the Fortunate,’ in his veins. For between the fall 
of the crusading dreamer Sebastian on the African wastes and the 
coming of John IV. to the throne of his ancestors, had lain the 
sixty years of ‘the Spanish Captivity,’ when the kings of Spain, 
Os Intrusos, ruled a sullenly resentful Portugal. Some ten years 
before the time when Prince Rupert, exiled from England by the 
triumph of a very different Revolution, dropped anchor in the mouth 
of the Tagus, the people of Portugal had risen against the alien. 
John, Duke of Braganza, had bided his time with an easy indifference 
which served him better than the most implacable ambition. 
Such a gracious idler could not be dangerous, so thought Olivares, 
the Spanish minister, laying traps nevertheless, out of which John 
sauntered, harmless and unharmed. So the heir of Portugal 
hunted and smiled and trifled with music and the arts, while his 
friends plotted for him with his sterner-minded Duchess, who, 
Spanish-born though she was, never forgot that her husband was 
by right a king. Olivares wakened to the peril and ordered the 
Duke to Madrid, commanding the whole ban and arriére ban of 
Portugal out to serve under the King of Spain against the Catalan 
rebels. The device came too late, and the conspirators at Lisbon 
hastened their stroke in consequence. It was a revolution almost 
without bloodshed. A few of the hated servants of Spain were 
struck down in the palace of the Duchess of Mantua, the Spanish 
vicegerent ; Lisbon turned on the strangers who had ruled it ; fort 
after fort fell into the hands of the patriots ; the country rose from 
Oporto to Faro, and John left his country retreat of Villa Viyosa 
as Duke of Brayanza, to enter Lisbon as King of Portugal. 
Triumphant indeed was that entry into a city mad with loyal 
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joy, a city thunderous with cannon and bright with bonfires and 
fireworks the whole night through. ‘ Is it possible,’ cried a Spaniard 
in the throng, ‘that King Philip can be robbed of a kingdom by 
illuminations and vivas?’ But behind the shouts and festivities 
was the strong purpose of a nation. The King came without 
guards among his subjects, saying ‘that to be king and sovereign 
of the Portugal nation there was no need of any other guard or 
armies than the hearts of his people.’ 

On December 15, 1641, he went in state to the cathedral, robed 
in velvet and cloth of gold, wearing the great collar of the Order of 
Christ, with the sword and banner borne before him by Dom 
Francisco de Mello, Marquis of Ferreira, High Constable of the 
Kingdom, and Dom Fernando Telles de Meneses, Knight Marshal, 
both of whom had been among the forty who had made ready the 
throne for their king. In the square before the cathedral—that 
stern building with its massive twin towers, which remembered 
earlier hostilities against Spain—John took his oath to his people, 
and then received the crown of Portugal and the sceptre of crystal, 
while the crowd raised its acclamation of ‘ Royal, Royal, Royal!’ 

Not all the devotion of his subjects could make John’s place an 
easy one, and at times he must have looked back wistfully to the 
peaceful days of Villa Vigosa. Spain, it was true, was too much 
busied with rebellions at home and warfare abroad to be a formid- 
able danger. Still, Spain, even crippled, was a constant menace ; 
the Dutch were Portugal’s rivals for Brazil and the Indies, and 
though the policy of France dictated friendliness to the new King, 
Richelieu and Mazarin after him would have sacrificed France’s 
ally for the least advantage to France’s self. One country re- 
mained which should have been Portugal’s reliance in the hour of 
need. The alliance with England reached back into the knightly 
years when Portugal, battling with Spain and the Moors, first rose 
to the full stature of a nation. English Crusaders had pushed their 
ships into the Tagus in 1147 and helped Affonso Henriques, the 
first great King of Portugal, to wrest Lisbon from the Moors. The 
friendship between the two countries had been forged into firmness 
at the great battle of Aljubarrota, where English archers aided the 
chivalry of Portugal to break the power of Castile. It had been 
stamped as a formal alliance by the Treaty of Windsor, in 1386, and 
the meeting at Ponte do Mouro—in the captured royal pavilion 
of Castile—between John of Gaunt in his harness and John the 
Great of Portugal in the white cloak and scarlet cross of the Order 
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of Aviz. Out of that meeting and that friendship came the marriage 
of Jchn the Great with Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of 
Gaunt. And from that marriage sprang a group of heroic princes, 
one of whom, Henry the Navigator, opened the seas of the world 
and began the age of the discoverers—a work which was to bring 
brief glory to Portugal and, in the event, long greatness to England, 

Closely linked, therefore, were the fortunes of the two countries 
in a bond to be strengthened in the far days to come, on the ridge of 
Busaco and by the lines of Torres Vedras. But when Portugal 
was reclaiming her independence in 1641, England was in no case 
to give aid. The first mutterings of civil war were being heard in 
London and York. Within a month of the day that brought 
John IV. to his throne, guarded only by the hearts of his people, 
Charles I. fied from his rebellious capital, to return thither only 
as a prisoner on his way to the scaffold. Yet, in spite of John’s 
peril from hostility abroad and conspiracy at home, and in spite 
of the mortal problems which were facing Charles Stuart, place was 
made for the signing of a treaty between the kingdoms in January 
1642, the year which saw the Portuguese victory at Montijo and the 
unfurling of King Charles’s standard at Nottingham. 

It was in reliance on that ‘peace, amity and correspondency 
between the Crowns of England and Portugall’ that Prince Rupert 
steered for the Berlengas in the autumn of 1649. Scattered by a 
storm in the Bay of Biscay, meeting again in calmer seas, falling 
on such hapless ships as crossed their path owning allegiance to the 
Commonwealth or its allies, so the little Royalist squadron—some 
seven sail, ‘extremely unfurnished,’ came at last within sight of 
the ‘ Rock of Lisbon ’ (Cabo da Rocca) and a brief interval of peace. 
The Prince did not come unheralded to Portugal, for an envoy— 
one Arnold de Lisle—had been earlier dispatched from Kinsale and 
had concluded an agreement with da Silva, the Portuguese Secre- 
tary of State, concerning the reception of the English fleet. The 
letters which passed between the envoy and the secretary are much 
concerned with the disposal of such prizes as the Prince might 
capture and they show an anxious desire on the part of the authori- 
ties at Lisbon to welcome the admiral of King Charles, and at the 
same time to uphold the ‘ customes’ and commercial interests of 
Portugal. The treaty, however, was on the whole favourable to the 
hopes of the Royalists and when Rupert actually appeared off the 
coast he was met with all ‘ civility,’ and entertained in great state. 
No fairer refuge could have been found than the harbour of 
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Lisbon, the ancient city of Ulysses the Wanderer, so tradition has 
it, the Felicitas Julia of the Romans, the ‘proud Lisboa’ of 
d Camoens’ passionate praise. Heaped upon its hills round that all 
1 but impregnable Moorish citadel, the antique Castello de 8. Jorge 
‘ (which stands to-day, unshaken by the great earthquake), Lisbon 

in 1650 was still the Lisbon of Emmanuel the Fortunate, to whose 
; quays had come the wealth of East and West, in whose churches 
and palaces the art of Moor and Christian had blended in a superb 
and intricate architecture which is Portugal’s own. Since, in 
‘ his gallant boyhood, he had come to Whitehall and Windsor in 
4 the days of England’s ‘excellent composure,’ when Van Dyck 
painted and Ben Jonson devised masques for a sovereign unfore- 
boding of Naseby, Rupert’s way had lain by the prison and the 


; battlefield. Triumph, splendid and fugitive, he had known, but 
little of ease and of peace, nothing. Yet now that he came to the 
' hospitalities of Lisbon he was in no mood to yield himself to pleasure. 
' The claims of his cause, the needs of his King, were spurring him to 


action. He was more concerned, lover of art though he was, with 
his prizes and provisions, with mutinous sailors and intriguing 
merchants, than with all that Portugal could offer of state and 
splendour. ‘To give your Majesty a particular account of our 
entertainment would be but a trouble,’ he writes to Charles II., 
with tantalising brevity, ‘I shall therefore go to the business.’ 

Yet there were intervals in the ‘business,’ so much being 
demanded by courtesy for his royal host, and it is to be hoped that 
the admiral of his Majesty’s fleet found some enjoyment, after all, 
in the entertainments which he dismissed so briefly. Hunting 
the Prince had always loved, and King John must have found his 
guest an eager comrade in his favourite sport. The woods of 
Portugal—rich with the pines brought in old days by Denis the 
Husbandman from the landes of Burgundy, the gnarled oak and 
cork, the palms brought by seafarers from East and West, harboured 
the red deer and fallow deer, the wild boar and the wolf. And 
Rupert, who had speared the wild boar on the banks of the Danube 
and followed the stag through Windsor woods, rode through the 
Portuguese glades, scented with myrtle and cistus, and forgot for a 
heart-beat, it may be, that he was admiral of an exiled King. 
Had his Highness been less absorbed in his naval duties, in the 
uncongenial work of bargaining over his prizes and the somewhat 
more congenial occupation of disputing with the King’s ministers, 
some fuller record might have been left of his personal intercourse 
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with the King and with the Crown Prince, Dom Theodosio, whose 
loyalty at a crucial moment was to stand him in such stead, with 
the high-hearted Queen who may have had at her side during their 
talks a demure, dark-eyed maiden of twelve years, one day to sit 
on the English throne. But if no word of the actual converse 
between John of Braganza and Rupert, Prince Palatine, has been 
handed down to us, the men themselves are vivid enough to the 
mind’s eye, whether we see them holding council in the palace 
rooms against that background of delicately wrought tiles inherited 
by Portugal’s kings from their Moorish predecessors, pacing under 
palms and magnolias in the royal gardens, or standing on the deck 
of the Constant Reformation. John’s portraits show a not uncomely 
countenance of singular placidity—that placidity which disarmed 
the suspicions of Olivares. He affected simplicity of garb and 
bearing, saying often, with a modesty that was but a mask of 
pride, ‘that great personages ought to be affable and that any 
clothes became them and any diet nourished them.’ It was another, 
more impracticable pride which had moved Prince Rupert to ride 
forth in scarlet and silver on the day of defeat and final humiliation, 
when he came out to meet Cromwell at the gates of surrendered 
Bristol, and which kept his head high and his speech imperious 
throughout the long struggle against hopeless odds. The man 
who leaned on the bulwark of his flagship in Lisbon harbour was 
changed in many ways from the fearless and confident young 
leader who had flashed before his line of bared steel into the Puritan 
ranks on so many an English battlefield. He had left his youth 
on the cumbered ground of Long Marston Moor and, at scarce more 
than thirty, was a disappointed and well-nigh a desperate man. 
The ruin of Naseby, the day of consummating bitterness at Bristol, 
when for his soldiers’ sake he had dared surrender—at last the 
word of the King’s scaffold at Whitehall—all that stern test and 
tempering of disaster lay between the general of the horse of King 
Charles I. and the admiral of the fleet of Charles II. Rupert’s 
proud carriage was the same as when his tall figure, in its corslet 
and scarlet cloak, was the rallying point of his Cavaliers in charge 
and skirmish; his superb physical strength was still unbroken. 
But the worn, eagle face, with its protesting eyes and the enforced 
patience of the lips—patience so hardly learned by that fiery 
spirit—was no longer the same as that which looks forth in such 
gracious comeliness from the Prince’s early portraits. Host and 
guest were alike in that purple, which is the mourning of princes, 
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though there had been time for Rupert’s mourning garb to be 
frayed by rough usage and stained with the flying spray, since he 
had donned it for his King’s death. King John had a nearer and 
scarce less tragic death to remember. One of the few personal 
touches in the Prince’s hurried letters to Charles II. narrates how, 
on his first coming to Portugal, the audience of his envoy with the 
King was postponed, it ‘ being then the last day of his Ma‘ Cere- 
monies of Sorrow for his Brother which, as they here beleeve, was 
poisoned.” The thought of that brother may well have drawn 
the King and his guest together. Dom Duarte (Edward) had been 
general of artillery in the Imperial service when John of Braganza 
made his triumphant attempt upon the crown of Portugal. Spain 
had demanded him as hostage or prisoner, despite his ignorance 
of his brother’s plans and the fact that he was the guest and soldier 
of Austria. The Emperor had at first refused, and the Archduke 
Leopold had passionately protested against the thanklessness and 
disgrace of such a surrender. But, in spite of Leopold’s champion- 
ship, Dom Duarte was imprisoned, hurried from fortress to fortress 
through nine captive years, to die at last, if not poisoned as rumour 
had it, then heartbroken by his suffering and hopeless wrong. 
Listening to the tragedy of that knightly youth, with his high 
ambitions, his love of knowledge, and his winning nature, all 
quenched in a life-long captivity, Rupert’s memory must have 
flashed before him the picture of a castle among woods by the 
swift current of the Danube where he himself, in the first fire of his 
youth, had borne three imprisoned years at the Emperor’s hand, 
till freed by the intercession of that same Leopold who had vainly 
striven for Duarte’s freedom. And John, having endured such loss 
through Austria’s faithlessness, may well have sworn that no guest 
should ever suffer the like wrong on Portuguese shores. 

Before danger threatened from without, discord had already 
arisen between the Prince and some of the Portuguese ministers, 
notably the Conde de Miro, who seems to have been his enemy 
throughout, and da Silva, the Secretary of State. It is impossible 
to withhold a certain measure of sympathy from these perturbed 
statesmen who had never had a royal prince present himself before 
in such problematical guise. Unquestionably, Portugal and 
England were allies, and Prince Rupert was the admiral of the 
King of England. On the other hand, that King was a fugitive 
and exile, subsisting mainly on the proceeds of his admiral’s 
prizes. Rupert’s very commission had been sealed by Charles’s 
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private signet, for lack of the great seal of the kingdom ; his fleet 
consisted of a handful of ships, the crews of which had revolted 
from the Parliament; his authority was very naturally set at 
nought by Puritan England, which, in a fine flourish of rhetoric, 
pronounced ‘his highness nothing else but haugtiness, his Prin- 
cipalitye meere piracye.’ It must in all candour be acknowledged 
that the proceedings of the King’s admiral bore a misleading re- 
semblance to that mere piracy of which his enemies accused him. 
His little navy was never strong enough to meet the forces of the 
Commonwealth in that open conflict for which he longed so pas- 
sionately. Till that chance should come, his work was to cripple 
the enemy as far as possible, to check the commerce of rebel Eng- 
land, to harry the ships of all Powers friendly to the usurping 
Government, and, incidentally, to support Charles’s vagabond 
Coyrt by selling the captured cargoes—a motley collection of wine, 
silk, corn, hides and other commodities. He carried out his under- 
taking according to his own somewhat irregular but absolutely 
binding code of honour. Ships of friendly Powers were respected, 
except when they brought themselves into trouble by some audacity 
towards the Royalist fleet. Possibly the ‘Court of Admiralty’ 
stretched a point occasionally when Charles’s appeals for money to 
his ‘ Right Dear and Entirely Beloved Cosin’ had been of unusual 
urgency. Nevertheless, rough but efficient justice was done in the 
main, nor is there a single definite charge of cruelty brought against 
them, pirate et latrones, hostes humani generis though the Parlia- 
ment indignantly styled the Royalist admiral and his followers. 
Pero Viero da Silva, the Portuguese Secretary of State, was not, 
however, concerned with the Prince’s legal right to his prizes, 
having indeed in the treaty with de Lisle forgone the right of 
enquiry. What did interest the secretary was the question of 
Portugal’s own rights in some of the captured vessels, and on this 
point complications soon arose. The Roebuck, taken by Prince 
Maurice not far from the mouth of the Tagus, proved to be an 
English ship largely freighted by Portuguese merchants, for so 
far had Portugal sunk from her maritime pre-eminence that much 
of her commerce was carried on by foreign craft. It was agreed 
on that the Portuguese should come to the ship to fetch their goods, 
but the vessel herself, so the Prince wrote to Charles II., was 
‘remitted to my dispose with alle the civilitie imaginable.’ The 
civility, however, was not to the mind of the secretary and de 
Miro, who proceeded to lay before King John complaints as to the 
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taking of the vessel and to besiege the Prince with protests and 
explanations. Rupert, who appears to have learned diplomacy 
as well as seafaring on his travels, offered, so he wrote to Charles, 
to resign his ship if the King should command it from him, ‘ which 
he will not do,’ or give an assurance that he had himself freighted 
her, ‘ which I am sure he cannot with truth.’ ‘In the meantime,’ 
concludes his Highness characteristically, ‘I will unload the ship 
and fit her for a man of war.’ The Prince’s confidence was justi- 
fied; he kept his ship, though later she was to fall into Blake’s 
hands off Cartagena. It appears to have been the King’s personal 
intervention which settled the matter. Across the rough copy 
of one of Rupert’s letters which was kept among his papers is 
dashed a marginal note: The Sec. of State told de Roquemond that 
the Conde de Miro, Marq. de Monteboam and Conde de la Tour 
[Conde de Torres ?] did argue the restitution of the Shipp and that 
the King [did] rise in Councill and told them that he had promised 
us the Shipp and we should have her.’ The conflict over the 
captured Roebuck was not the only difficulty which Rupert had 
to face. De Miro’s intrigues were manifold, and the Secretary’s 
courteous remonstrances no less so. When the Prince had suc- 
ceeded in disposing of his captured cargoes to the Lisbon merchants 
‘just as the merchants were telling their moneys’ came an order 
from the Council of Finance that the payment was to be made in 
goods. Rupert wanted provisions, it is true, but his King wanted 
money, and the Prince was not inclined to take, instead of the 
moidores and crusados he needed, even such desirable commodities 
as the fish brought into the Tagus by the gondola-like boats of 
Aveiro, the dried olives and figs from inland slopes and the wine 
of Beira, Alta Douro and the Capa Rica. A fiery protest was 
addressed to the Secretary, and the matter was set right, amid 
“great excuses.’ There were graver disturbances to follow. The 
Prince, foreseeing long delay before his work could be finished, 
prepared to send out Prince Maurice, his vice-admiral, with part 
of the fleet to capture any English merchantmen within reach— 
vessels, that is, sailing under the protection of the Commonwealth— 
and either dispatch them to Kinsale or send them back to Lisbon 
“under a black flagg,—a piratical touch irresistibly recalling the 
Parliamentary denunciations. Here again da Silva intervened, not 
unreasonably, from his point of view, though to Rupert, chafing in 
inaction, with his King’s need clamorous in his thought, the pro- 
hibition must have been bitter. Da Silva’s letters with their 
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sonorous Portuguese periods set forth at length the harm to com- 
merce, the ruin of international amity which would follow on the 
Prince using Lisbon as a base of operations against the ships of the 
Parliament. The argument was forcible and had, moreover, the 
guns of St. Julian to back it, so the Princes submitted perforce, 
By the time that Rupert had read the Secretary’s remonstrant letters 
through to their invariable conclusion, Dios guarda a vossa Sereni- 
dada muitos annos, his Serenity must have been in a state of mind 
the reverse of serene. 

Meantime, while the Prince was fencing with da Silva by letter, 
holding conference with him and de Miro at Belem, probably in the 
state room of the tower by the sea whose haunting echo must have 
repeated, strangely, Rupert’s urgent speech and the minister's 
wary utterance ; while he was taking counsel with de Roquemond, 
the French resident, who since de Lisle’s departure acted as his 
informal envoy, while he was looking to the careening and re-fitting 
of his ships and planning exploits to come, the Parliament was 
making ready, ‘ by God’s assistance, to prosecute his destruction.’ 

In the early days of spring the headlands and heaths of Portugal 
are purple with heather and sweet with cistus and broom under 
their hovering butterflies, the woods are lit with lilies and narcissi, 
and every garden is heavy with fragrance and aglow with colour. 
But in the March of 1650 there was no leisure of mind for the 
dwellers at Lisbon to take thought of the season and its bounties ; 
the sails of Admiral Blake had been sighted off Peniche. Winds 
and seas, which had buffeted the Prince’s little squadron, let his 
enemy pass in peace. Within nine days of his departure from 
Cowes, Blake dropped anchor in Cast Cales (Cascaes) Road and sent 
Captain Thorowgood of the George ashore to make enquiries as to 
the Royalist fleet. It was reported that the Prince was still in the 
Tagus, or in Lysbone River, as the Puritan narrator styles it, 
but that he intended sailing in two days. The admiral of the 
Commonwealth sent forthwith to the King, ‘ desiring admittance 
as a friend and ally,’ but he did not wait for an answer. The sequel 
of his peaceful embassy was significant. ‘A council of war being 
called, after we had craved direction from the Great God, we fell 
upon debate of what we should do, and it was quickly resolved 
upon, (nemine contradicente), that, the wind favouring us, we should 
immediately go up to them (7.e. the Royalists) and ingage forth- 
with.’ They bore up the river accordingly till they came within 
range of St. Julian’s Fort and the ‘ Woodden Fort’ which faced it 
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on the opposite side of the Tagus. Both castles opened fire upon 
the intruders, who came to a standstill. There lay the Puritan 
fleet, almost within sight and shot of the Royalists and there for 
seven days it remained while messengers hurried to and fro and 
King John and his ministers held dismayed council. 

To Rupert the approach of his pursuers must have recalled— 
even amid present urgencies—many an old scene of strife. The 
Prince Palatine and Robert Blake had met as enemies not alone in 
Kinsale harbour, where he had broken through Blake’s blockade. 
On an earlier day of splendid and futile triumph when he had 
hurled his men against the ramparts of Bristol, Blake had held 
Prior's Hill Fort under Nathaniel Fiennes. That ‘ beautiful piece 
of danger ’ had ended in complete victory for the assailants. Blake, 
cut off in his fort, was left in ignorance of the Governor’s sur- 
render or chose to disregard it, he continued his defence, thereby 
forfeiting his life by every rule of war. The young conqueror, 
elate with a hard-won conquest, held the Puritan Captain’s life in 
his hand. But a too resolved valour was a crime easily pardonable 
in Rupert’s eyes. He spared his prisoner, who lived to help defend 
Lyme Regis and to hold Taunton against Prince Maurice, and at 
last, changing his element but not his service, to bar the mouth of 
the Tagus against his some-time captor. From the grey waters 
of the Frome and Avon to the sun-smitten blue of ‘ Lysbone River,’ 
from the disarray of a besieged and yielding town to the outward 
peace of the Portuguese shores; the scene of their meeting had 
shifted strangely. For Rupert, the change was in deeper truth a 
dark one, from his hour of martial triumph, when his name rang 
through England and his King’s cause seemed on the eve of assured 
victory, to the day which saw him exile and fugitive at a stranger’s 
court. For Blake, the simple captain turned admiral, the years 
had brought widening opportunity and achievement, but he was 
not destined to win from Rupert such laurels as he snatched from 
Spaniard and Moor. For the moment, the ships lay sullenly 
quiescent, and if Rupert had a fleeting ironic memory of the day 
when he*passed sentence on Robert Blake, or if Blake recalled the 
Prince’s merciful judgment, such thoughts had no place in the 
work that lay before them. 

While the two fleets faced eath other, King John’s position was 
one of hourly increasing peril. The amity and correspondency 
between England and Portugal were hard to preserve, with Rupert 
anchored before the Tower of Belem and Blake below St, Julian’s: 
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He did his best to keep the peace, sending envoys with fair words 
and a gift of provisions to the Puritan fleet, but more than such 
courtesies was demanded, by the ‘ General at Sea’ of the Common- 
wealth. He had his instructions to ‘seize, surprise, scatter, fight 
with and destroy all and every of the ships and vessels’ of the 
Royalist fleet-—the ‘revolted fleet’ in Parliamentarian parlance— 
and if necessary, to declare hostilities against any Power which 
should befriend them, and he was a man to obey those orders 
punctiliously. He sent to the King therefore a series of proposi- 
tions beginning with the demand that Rupert’s fleet ‘as the proper 
goods of the Commonwealth’ should be delivered up to him, and 
descending to the milder suggestion that if he might not come in 
and attack the Royalist fleet, and if the King would not dismiss his 
guests, the Puritan fleet might enjoy the liberty of the port on 
engaging not to begin hostilities. To the last request the King 
perforce consented, and Blake anchored in the ‘ Bay of Weyrs’ 
(Oeiras), with his 57-gun George, his Leopard, Tyger, Providence, 
Assurance and the rest, among them the Constant Warwick, the first 
English frigate, (built by the Puritanical Earl of Warwick, who did 
considerable privateering in a godly way), which was to survive 
these storms and do loyal service in the navy of Charles II. The 
Parliamentarians outnumbered their antagonists, and part of 
Rupert’s little squadron consisted o! prize ships, hastily rigged and 
manned. The Prince’s own men were passionately loyal to the 
leader who shared all hardships equally with his sailors, and were 
to prove that loyalty in later times when on the sinking Admiral 
they saved him by force from the death he would have met with 
them. But of the crews in Lisbon, many had been drawn 
from the captured merchant ships, and among these there were 
constant desertions to what was so evidently the winning side, 
even on one occasion a plot to carry off the Swallow, which was only 
detected when the ship was actually weighing anchor. A strange 
informal warfare was carried on between the fleets whose admirals 
would so gladly have parleyed with cannon shot. There were dis- 
putes between sailors who went on shore ; an attempt was made by 
a party of the Parliamentarians to waylay and kidnap the Prince 
as he returned one day from hunting ; he killed one of his assailants 
with his own hand—a breach of the peace much resented by the 
Puritans—and the rest fled. The Prince re‘aliated by an attempt 
to blow up one of the Parliament ships, sending a sailor on board, 
disguised ‘in a Portuguese habit,’ with what appears to have been 
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an admirable infernal machine of his own invention. The man was 
discovered. before the contrivance could be tested. The Royalist 
chronicler candidly recorded both hostile attempts, only laying 
stress on the fact that the Puritans had been the aggressors; but 
Charles Vane, the English ‘ resident’ who acted as Blake’s spokes- 
man, ignored the lawlessness of his own party, and clamoured for 
vengeance on their antagonists for such ‘insufferable and insolent 
carriages’ and ‘ barbarous acts of cruelty.’ Nor were these skir- 
mishes the only encounters between the adversaries. Finding 
that the faction of de Miro grew daily stronger, backed as it was 
by the visible menace of Blake’s fleet, the Prince so far accepted 
the methods of the ‘ scribbling generation ’ which he scorned, as to 
publish a Declaration to the Kingdom of Portugal which was 
promptly answered by a counter declaration written by Charles 
Vane. Rupert’s manifesto, composed most like in the poop cabin 
of the Constant Reformation, whence its author could look to the 
battlements of St. Julian and catch perhaps a glimpse of Blake’s 
sails and his white flag with the sanguine cross, is a forcible piece of 
argument, and shows that he added to his soldiership an unexpected 
diplomatic skill. The declaration begins with a brief summary of 
the rebellious course of the Parliament, and proceeds to warn all 
Christian princes of the dangers which ‘may come to their own 
doors ’ through the triumph of a usurping government. His High- 
ness dwells on the friendly relations of the Commonwealth with 
Spain—and indeed at that moment, the pride of Castile had bent 
to very humble compliance with Cromwell’s dictates—thus playing 
on Portugal’s hate and fear, by the suggestion of a meditated 
attack on its independence by its ancient enemy. He next gives 
with exactitude the Parliamentary instructions to its generals as 
to making war on Portugal, should that country afford harbourage 
to the Royalist fleet. He concludes with an urgent invocation 
to the King to free himself from the ignominy of being blocked up 
in his own harbour by a hostile fleet, a fleet moreover ‘ Who being 
tebells to their Prince and having in Law no right or priviledge in 
War are to be deemed and esteemed as Pirates and Sea Rovers.’ 
The Prince’s sardonic humour must have found satisfaction in 
thus turning on his enemies their favourite taunt. Vane’s answer 
in its hysterical violence did no credit to his cause, and contrasted 
sharply with the Prince’s tone which, in the main, was singularly 
temperate. The Prince was a man so famed for a spirit of almost 
fantastic honour, that to dismiss his assertions as ‘ notorious 
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Lyes ’"—especially where many of them were proved to the hilt— 
was decidedly unconvincing, nor did Vane’s often almost unquot- 
able abuse and turgid rhetoric serve to increase the ‘ splendid and 
majesticall impressions ’ of the Parliament’s greatness. But behind 
Vane and his ill-advised eloquence stood Blake, as silent as one 
of his own waiting cannon and with a silence no less pregnant of 
danger. 

Essentially a silent man was Robert Blake, a man who far 
more than Cromwell—whose saying it was—held that his business 
was ‘to speak things.’ Beside the figure of Prince Rupert, who 
stamped his least word and act with the seal of his own uncon- 
querable individuality, the Somersetshire squire shows in some 
respects as curiously negative. A mighty captain, a ‘stout and 
valiant ’ servant of cause and country, he undoubtedly was, one to 
whom even the great Royalist historian accorded his sonorous 
eulogy. Tunis and Santa Cruz, the blazing cruisers of the Barbary 
pirates, the captured plate-ships of Spain, and the reeling squadrons 
of Van Tromp, were to witness to Blake’s resolution and valour ; 
though in dealing with St. Julian and Rupert’s ships in battle 
array beyond it, he showed less than his wonted readiness to ‘ con- 
temn castles on shore’ and ‘infuse that proportion of courage 
into his seamen,’ as to fire them to achieve the impossible. Blake’s 
acts were of the right lineage of the exploits of Raleigh and Drake, 
but the man himself stands somewhat hidden behind them. Pious 
with the accepted Puritan piety, devoted to the interests of his 
seamen, entirely detached from the political rivalries of his party, 
Blake was all this, but withal a man less compelling than his deeds. 
Set over against Rupert’s commanding beauty, and the valour 
and genius for ever frustrated, more by adverse fortune than any 
failure of his own, shows in strange contrast this plain, thick-set 
sailor, with his inexpressive face, who had pushed so steadfastly 
from one service to another, making ready for his triumphant 
opportunity. Beside the brilliant alien and exile, serving an 
England which never fully owned him, Blake in his achieve- 
ment and limitation stands for his nation, cause, and class. It is 
a personality confronting a type. 

While spring deepened to summer, while, far away from the 
hostile ships in the Tagus, Charles was making his desperate and 
dishonouring Scottish attempt to regain his inheritance, and 
Cromwell’s charge was scattering Leslie’s Covenanting Royalists 
at Dunbar, the fleets remained sullenly threatening each other and 
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factions grew rife in the Portuguese capital. De Miro and his 
adherents were openly in favour of placating the triumphant 
Commonwealth by the surrender of the Royalists. The counsel 
did not accord with the chivalric traditions of Portugal, but it 
found many supporters, and the harassed King began to weaken 
in his resistance. Vane endeavoured to move the English merchants 
in Lisbon to present a petition, pointing out the interruption to 
commerce caused by the presence of the Royalists, but only a 
handful could be induced to sign. Two decades later, when Catha- 
rine of Braganza shared the re-established throne of Charles II., 
one Master Cocke was honourably distinguished among the 
Lisbon merchants and sought out by English travellers on account 
of his staunch loyalty towards Prince Rupert in that time of trial. 
The Prince, indeed, won friends among all sorts and conditions 
of men in that time of mortal suspense, while he pushed on his 
martial preparations with such speed as the dilatory Portuguese 
methods would allow. His back was to the wall, and if he and his 
ships went down before Blake’s broadsides there was none to take 
his place and do his work for the King. Goaded by that thought, 
he fought de Miro by means which must have seemed strange to 
himself. He, the Protestant champion, who had suffered long 
imprisonment for his faith, succeeded in drawing the priests to 
his side, and the pulpits soon rang with denunciations of any 
alliance between a Christian King and usurping rebels. The love 
of the common people was won by his ‘liberalitie °—the Prince 
must have drawn on his prize moneys—and his ‘ complaisance with 
people of all sorts, they having been accustomed to a Spanish 
gravity.’ He showed himself easily among them ‘hunting daily, 
as though he suspected no danger,’ though the nearness of danger 
had been sharply enough proved. The Princes must have grown 
familiar with the streets and by-ways of Lisbon during those 
endless summer days when the sun blazed down on the tiled houses 
with their lattices unglazed for coolness, deepened the colour and 
fragrance of the gardens and drew pestilence from the festering 
foulness which clogged the poorer lanes. Among the Portuguese 
gentlemen in their flowing mantles, not laid aside even in summer, 
the military knights in their cross-marked habits, the monks robed 
and cowled in brown, black, and white, the swinging litters of the 
Portuguese ladies, the anxious merchants, eyeing the blockaded 
river, moved the tall figures of the two foreign Princes, with plumed 
hats and short Cavalier cloaks, wearing an aspect of resolved 
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confidence as those sure of hospitality and loyal alliance. From 
the old Moorish citadel, frowning above city and river, to the 
cathedral, where in the cool cloisters were guarded the sacred 
ravens of St. Vincent, across the great square before the palace, 
where the merchants met and the bull fights were held, past the 
English seminary, where many a lad destined for the priesthood 
must have watched the Prince with a wistful thought of his adven- 
turous sails, to Belem and its great church to the Menino Jesu, 
and so to boat again and back to the flagship, while the shrill voices 
of the town died away and the vesper chimes rang out through the 
hushed sunset air ;—it is easy to follow Rupert’s steps through his 
city of refuge. Alone again with Maurice and safe from watching 
eyes, he may have dropped his assured brightness of mien. He 
knew well enough how hazardous a game he was playing, and in 
one sombre moment confessed his doubts to his King. ‘ My fear 
is,’ he wrote to Charles on some triumph of de Miro’s faction, ‘ that 
if France send not some check to the Portuguese for this usage 
we shall be delivered up. All I can saie is this shipp I am in shall 
be the last.’ He had, however, a stronger defence than the good 
will of the crowd. Luisa the Queen, whose indomitable spirit and 
‘boundless passion for glory’ had placed her husband on the 
throne, scorned the thought of surrendering a guest, and Dom 
Theodosio, the Crown Prince—who was not to live to inherit— 
shared his mother’s proud spirit. When the Council had been 
pressing King John to yield to his formidable assailants, the young 
Prince rose and delivered an eloquent protest against so base a 
proposal. He pleaded for the honour of Portugal, so deeply 
engaged, reminded the ministers of the sacredness of a guest and 
ally, recalled to them the rebellious and bloody conduct of the 
English Parliament—one seems to catch an echo of Rupert’s 
* Declaration ’—which threatened every established throne, and 
even put forward the prophecy of an astrologer that the power 
of the Commonwealth should soon wane and Charles regain his 
throne triumphantly in 1655. The prophet was astray by five 
years, but Dom Theodosio’s appeal to the honour of kings and the 
secrets of the stars confirmed John’s wavering resolution. Thence- 
forward there was no talk of compliance with Blake. 

Once already while the long tension lasted, the Prince had 
planned, with the secret assistance of the Governor of St. Julian’s, 
to fling himself on the enemy and either cut his way through or 
perish in the effort, but the project was foiled by treacherous 
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information of his movements being sent to the Parliament admiral. 
Now, however, the hollow neutrality was to be broken by Blake. 
The King, with a touching confidence in the peace he had so laboured 
to preserve, sent out his Brazil fleet, English vessels, some of them, 
freighted by the Portuguese. Blake promptly seized on these, 
sequestered the cargoes and kept the ships, as a warning of what 
would befall if the King persisted in refusing his demands. Roused 
at length to action, the King determined to attack the Parliamen- 
tarians. Yet the gain was illusory, for either the Portuguese 
admiral, Antonio de Siqueira Varajio (Pora John, the Prince’s 
chronicler styles him, in a desperate attempt at phonetic 
spelling) was of de Miro’s faction, or he was dowered with great 
natural prudence. When Rupert, thirsting for the long delayed 
encounter, let fly the standard and weighed anchor, Siqueira lagged 
behind. Once at sea it was the intention of the allies to fight 
between the two capes, but Blake, his strength now reinforced by 
Popham’s squadron and the captured prize ships, stood off toward 
Cape Spinchal. A heavy fog drew down, in which the ships lost 
touch of each other, but through a rent in the mists the Prince 
descried the white flag and red cross of the George close at hand. 
There was the chance for one blow at the heart of the enemy. 
He commanded his men not to fire but to tack round and lay the 
Constant Reformation alongside Blake’s flagship. Silently the 
vessel swung round and in another moment the Royalists would 
have boarded the George and the long hostility between the two 
admirals been put to the test of single combat. But through the 
swirl of the parting fog the Puritans in their turn caught sight of 
their audacious assailant—a shadow with towering poop and fore- 
castle, the gleam of matches alight, and the splended blazonries 
of the Royal Standard dim in the shrouded air. Blake had no 
mind for boarding; he sent a broadside into the nearing vessel, 
brought down her fore topmast, and, seeing his enemy thus dis- 
abled, slipped away into the fog. Why he did not close with the 
Constant Reformation, striving to end in those southern waters 
the conflict begun in the lines round Bristol and rid the Parliament 
of its most formidable foe, is a question not to be answered. Thus 
baffled and unsupported by Siqueira, Rupert drew back into the 
river, while Blake gathered his forces for another blow at Portuguese 
commerce. The fleet from Brazil, chief source of Portuguese 
wealth, was expected in these October days, and the King, fearing 
for his treasure, came in person to the Prince’s ship and begged 
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him to attempt a rescue. Rupert asked no better, hopelessly 
outnumbered though he was, but the new Portuguese admiral 
who replaced Siqueira repeated his tactics. Blake, meantime, 
fell in with a part of the Brazil fleet and forthwith attacked it; 
twelve ships with their cargoes of spices, sugar, and tropic wood 
were soon in the hands of the English. 

There was no longer stay for the Prince in Lisbon if he 
would not involve his chivalrous host yet further in his own 
misfortunes. Blake attempted to renew the blockade, but with as 
little success as earlier in Kinsale. His last courtesies exchanged 
with John of Braganza, a last salute echoing along the shores of the 
Tagus, and Rupert sailed out to the open sea, unmolested by the 
guns which had lain in wait for him so long. Wider seas and 
stranger shores awaited him, the golden coasts of Africa and the 
islands of the tropics. Maurice, his loyal comrade, was to be 
snatched from him by a storm off Terceira, leaving dark rumours 
of his fate as a slave in Africa or a prisoner in a Spanish dungeon. 
In all his strife and wandering the same fate of futility and defeat 
was to follow Rupert and his unavailing valour. Portugal was yet 
to pay heavily for her adherence to a fallen cause and, an indemnity 
having been wrung from her, was to confirm with Cromwell the 
treaty made with Charles I. Blake, his work with the House of 
Braganza being done, was to pass from triumph to triumph, was to 
beard the Dey of Tunis in his harbour, grapple with the fleets of the 
Dutch and die in peace almost within sight of the English shores 
he loved. Rupert was to outlive the days of exile wherein he sought 
a harbourage on so many an alien shore. He was to return to 
England of the Restoration, to see Catharine of Braganza on its 
throne beside the King, restored by other hands than his, and was 
to take up Blake’s work of upholding England’s power against 
the Dutch on the narrow seas. Perhaps as he mused in his Windsor 
solitude or turned the leaves of the chivalric romances of Portugal, 
which he treasured among his books, the grey Thames flowing 
peacefully by the palace walls may have brightened in vision to 
the Tagus, and Lisbon have risen to his memory in a mist of rose 
and gold as he had looked on it from the deck of the Constant 
Reformation, while the guns of St. Julian’s thundered their last 
salute. 

Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 

















THE FLOATING LIGHT. 


I, 


Tue great lamp suspended from a beam in the berth of the Inner 
Watcher was swinging wildly. It cast alternate blotches of flying 
light and shadow over the rugged faces beneath it. Great seas 
were hammering at the sides of the clumsy vessel. From for’ard 
came the squeaking complaint of the immense square timbers in 
the bow. As old Maylett had expressed it earlier in the evening, 
the lightship was ‘like a mad horse in a gale.’ The unwieldy 
compound of strength and buoyancy was tugging and snatching, 
dipping and rolling, at the full length of her linked tether. And 
one hundred fathoms from her, buried under the night-blown 
billows, her three-ton mushroom anchor ground into the sand 
and held the lightship fast. 

Joe Maylett, the senior lightsman, paused in his task of splicing 
a silken cord. He was a bristle-bearded man in the forties—this 
maker of silk rigging—with a fat, heavy face the weather refused 
to tan. He had a thick-lipped garrulous mouth, teeth stained 
with constant smoking, and dull blue eyes. 

Pressing down the hot tobacco in a blackened briar with a 
strangely callous finger-tip, old Joe hitched himself forward on his 
locker. 

‘Yis,’ he said slowly, ‘as you say, luck is a funny thing.’ He 
sucked strongly at his gurgling pipe. ‘There ain’t nothing like 
luck. Whether you’re fishin’ or v’y’ging, afloat or ashore, there’s 
allus luck have to be considered. Eh ?’ 

‘And there seem to be different sort of luck,’ remarked Long 
Dick, the second lightsman. He was sitting back on a locker 
marked ‘ Emergency Provisions,’ with his loose-jointed limbs under 
the table, and his long neck snaking with the plunge of the vessel. 
‘There’s different sorts of luck. There’s good luck and bad luck, 
and then there’s middlin’ luck.’ 

‘Yis, and I don’t know but what middlin’ luck ain’t the most 
aggrawatin’ of all. What do you say, "Manuel ?’ 

The other occupant of the berth, a black-haired and black- 
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bearded seaman, much younger than the two lightsmen, grunted 
an assent without taking his pipe from his mouth. Indeed, seldom 
did he withdraw his pipe from his teeth except to eat or drink; 
Emanuel Cripps was before all things a silent sailor. 

The second lightsman was less taciturn. ‘Yes, Joe,’ said he, 
‘some people seem to git middlin’ fortin all their lives: and if 
they get bad luck one way they get it good another.’ 

‘Just my meanin’, Dick,’ said Maylett. *D’ye mind George 
Horlock ? ’ 

‘Little short chap, built heavy, broad in the beam. *Bout 
fowerteen stun, and a strong ’un. Walk with a waddle, an’ very 
long in the arm. Tattooed on both wrists, warn’t he an’ ginger 
moustache ? ’ 

‘That’s him, Dick. D’you know him, ’Manuel ?’ 

The seaman shook his head ; verbal reply was not imperative. 

‘ Well, George Horlock,’ the senior lightsman observed, slapping 
a hardened palm with his marline-spike, ‘George was a case in 
pint. You see Manuel, he allus seemed to have bad luck, an’ 
yet when he come to have it, there allus seemed to be some sorter 
good fortin wropped up in it. His is what I call middlin’ luck. 
Dick, d’ye mind his courtin’ Bob Colby’s daughter ? ’ 

‘Yis,’ said the second lightsman. ‘ Warn’t Dan’l Fry what 
sailed with the Short Blue Fleet a-courtin’ her, too ? ’ 

‘ Yis, he wor, and that’s what I mean. You see,’ said Maylett, 
turning to Emanuel, ‘she was a fine girl then, an’ they both of 
?em wanted her purty bad, an’ she didn’t know her own mind 
tween "em. They was both of ’em in constant employ, an’ both 
of ’em smart young chaps; skippers of herrin’ boats they was. 
Well, they agreed that the one who got the best catch on the first 
driftin’ that season should have her, and Lina agreed to it. I 
forgit how many lasts of herrin’s George landed, but I know Dan’l 
Fry just managed to beat him ; and Dan’! married Lina Colby.’ 

‘ An’ if that ain’t a case in pint,’ commented the second lights- 
man, ‘ I should like to know what is.’ 

The lightsmen chuckled in chorus, and Joe winked across at 
Long Dick. ‘How d’ye mean ?’ growled Emanuel. 

‘Why,’ chuckled old Maylett, ‘look at her now!’ He slapped 
his fleshy hand on his short thigh, and laughed above the roar of 
the squall. ‘Why, she’s twal stun if she’s a pund, and she’s got 
the worsest tongue on the whole wharf. Dan’l Fry, he do have a 
time with her.’ The old lightsman nodded his head sagely, and 
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concluded : ‘ That’s what I mean. George Horlock’s luck is agin 
him, but it ain’t never so bad as it appear to be.’ 

‘Livin’ or dead ?’ inquired "Manuel. 

‘Well, he’s a-livin’, but he ought to be dead in a manner of 
speaking,’ said Maylett. 

‘Why, what d’ye mean ?’ asked the second lightsman. 

‘You ain’t heard nothing of this, of course,’ said Maylett. 
‘I forgot it happened when I had my month ashore. You're 
doing your second month now afore leave, aren’t you, Dick ?’ 

Long Dick nodded. 

‘Well, it happened when I was ashore. You'll hear about it 
when you go on leave. It’s a wonder I hadn’t told you afore. 
An’ it’s another case in pint. S’elp me, I doan’t believe George 
Horlock would take any harm if Gawd A’mighty sent another 
flood, though it would be his mortial bad luck to be the first what 
got capsized.’ 

‘Well, tell me and "Manuel about it,’ said the second lights- 
man, pushing his wood-carving tools from him. It was impossible 
to continue his occupation. ‘ That is, if it ain’t one of your yarns 
you make for wisitors,’ he added meaningly. The senior lightsman 
checked the burning match he was carrying to his briar, as a dis- 
cordant blare shricked out overhead, and the ship’s lamp swung 
more wildly than ever. He finished lighting his pipe when the 
fiendish scream had died away. ‘It’s a thick night,’ he said, 
ignoring the second lightsman’s remark ; ‘ there’s drivin’ rain and 
plenty of wind. We’ll have that bloomin’ manual fog-horn going 
all night now.’ 

Thus it happened that the lightsman’s story was punctuated 
throughout with discordant blasts, three blasts every two minutes, 
according to code, and the howling and battering of the storm 
filled in the periods. After a few preliminary pufis at his pipe. 
the senior lightsman got under way ; the second lightsman listened 
with his chin bowed on his hands, and the seaman at full length 
sprawled on his locker. 

‘You remember that gale we had *bout three weeks ago,’ Joe 
began. ‘Well, old George Horlock was out in that. You know, 
Manuel, he’s one of Lawton’s men now, him what have the yawls 
on the beach. George and some more of Lawton’s men were at 
the Marine Tavern, where their look-out is, and bout one o’clock 
on the Monday, I think ’twas, they see a wessel about twal’ miles 
out, somewhere nigh the Spratley, what had a flag flying for a 
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pilot. There worn’t a cutter about, so they called up old Bracken- 
bury, the branch-pilot, and launched one of the yawls—the Per. 
severance ’twas—ofi the beach. George was nigh being left behind, 
but he heard his matcs singing out, and he just had time to jump 
into the boat with wet feet.’ 

At this point an unusually heavy squall came on, which rendered 
it impossible to proceed. The three men puffed stolidly at their 
pipes, though the berth was dark with smoke ; and then Maylett 
went on. 

‘Bout fower o’clock in the arternoon the yawl made the wessel, 
a Spanish brig—Paquette de Santona the name was—bound to Cadiz 
with a general cargo. She was leaking a sight, and the pumps 
were at work, so they arranged that old Lawton, Brackenbury, 
and two of the beachmen would stay aboard to pilot the wessel, 
and help get her into the harbour. There was eight of ’em left 
on the Perseverance, and they got back as far as the Newark. 
When they got to the Newark Floatin’ Light she showed a signal ; 
for they’d got a man injured by their gun bustin’. They took 
him off the Light, and then started for the shore. 

‘The Spaniards had given ’em a drop of spirits, ’bout a pint, 
and they passed it round and had a biscuit. George Horlock was 
at the main-sheet, and they was talking ’bout their earnings, and 
they reckoned to be ashore bout ten o’clock. 

‘ They'd left the Newark ’bout two mile astarn, they’d trimmed 
the ballast to wind’ard, when the wind flew back to the nor’rard 
without any warning—it had been sou’-west by sou’, and’— 
here the senior lightsman gesticulated eloquently with both hands— 
‘she got caught on the other tack, and afore they could get the 
ballast to wind-ard again, over she went.’ 

‘Poor fellows!’ said Long Dick fervently. ‘How many was 
drownded ? ” 

‘All of ’em, ’cept George. He got clear of the crowd when 
she went over, and when he looked back the yawl hadn’t sunk. 
The wind under her sails was a-keepin’ of her up. George swam 
back to her; her free-board was three foot under water, and she 
was settlin’ down. It was darkish, the moon hadn’t ris yet. 
George knowed the nighest land was six mile off ; he knowed, too, 
it wos low water, and the flood would carry him away to the 
south’ard. So he left the yawl, and just then one of the boat’s 
fenders—a rush horse-collar ’twas, covered with old netting— 


floated past him. 
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‘He caught hold of it, and put his left arm through it. He 
happened to have a sharp clasp-knife, and he cut away the waist- 
band of his petticoat trousers, so they fell off. George got rid of 
his frock, weskit, and neckcloth, too, but he daren’t free himself 
of his oily trousers. He found the fender didn’t help him, so he 
left it, and swam on. 

‘The squall had gone over, and the moon came out. George 
was low in the water, the waves was as black as a sea of ink, except 
where they was white under the moon, and he lost the only light 
he’d had in sight. George said the sea was as silent as the grave. 

‘ The tide had carried him out of sight of Summerton Light——’ 

‘Of where ?’ interrupted Long Dick, looking up. ‘ You ain’t 
telling the tale to wisitors. We'll have it without any ’bellish- 
ments, Joe.’ 

‘As ’strues me! "Twas the Summerton. It had been his 
guiding star, so to speak, and when he couldn’t see that any longer, 
he gave himself up for lost. The despair he felt was awful, and 
he went mazed for a while. Then he was roused up agin by thunder 
and lightning.’ 

‘Yis, it was thundery, I remember,’ commented the second 
lightsman. 

‘He was roused up by the thunder and lightning, and when 
the sky cleared—it was nigh the full moon—he saw better. He 
could make out Eastoft High Light, and the cliffs at Morton, and 
he made shift to reach the chequered buoy in St. Andrew’s Gat. 
He hung on to it, and there he was, right opposite his own door 
on shore, and a matter of fower mile of tideway between it and 
him.’ 

‘Was he picked up on the Chequer ?’ asked "Manuel, who had 
shown the keenest interest right through. 

‘I reckon he wasn’t. He knew the night air would finish him 
off if he clung to it. He’d been five hours on the water then, but 
he struck out agin, and made good way against the slack tide. 
Besides, the wind had got round to the east’ard, and helped him. 
And then there happened a thing that frightened him more than 
anything else.’ 

‘What was that ?’ said Long Dick. 

‘ Blart, blart, blart /’ sounded overhead. The old man paused 
until the last shriek had died away. ‘Darn that manual,’ said 
he. ‘Where wasI? Yis, this thing frightened him more than he 
knowed how to stand. He heard a whizzing sound above his 
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head, and there was a splash in the water nigh him. The gulls 
were arter him—kitties, and blackheads, and saddle-backs! George 
screamed at ’em, and shouted at ’em, and splashed to frighten 
them off, and at last they left him. 

‘He caught sight of a wessel riding in Morton Roads, and 
swam over the Morton Sand, but the wind had veered agin—it 
was veering all night—and he was met by the swell. When he 
told the chaps in the Marine Tavern about it he said: “TI got a 
good deal of water down my throat, and it weakened me, and I 
knowed that if this lasted it would soon be all over with me. I 
prayed for a change of wind, or that Gawd would take away my 
senses afore I felt what it was to be drownded.” Them was his 
very wurrds. But the wind changed, and he got kinder hopeful. 
Still, when he was driven over the sand into smooth water he didn’t 
know what to do.’ 

‘Why didn’t he swim ashore, then ?’ said Long Dick. ‘ He'd 
done about twal’ mile by then, accordin’ to your reckoning, and 
he oughter have been able to have done that.’ 

Dick was plainly incredulous. Old Joe was scornful. 

‘I reckon he knowed better’n that. George is a cool hand. 
He thought of the surf on the beach, and he knowed if even he 
lived through that he wouldn’t have strength to walk along the 
beach or to climb the cliff. So George sent up a prayer—he don’t 
pray often, George con’t—and he struck out for that wessel he'd 
seen in Morton Roads. Well, he got to her—she was the Bessie, 
of Sunderland—and just managed to make ’em hear him. He was 
got aboard, and then fainted right off.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at it,’ said Long Dick. 

Joe Maylett refused to notice the sarcasm underlying the 
remark, ‘He wos in a bad way, I can tell you. His throat was 
all raw from the spindrift ; it was so swelled inside that it nigh 
suffocated him. All the skin was off his neck and chest, as though 
he’d been flayed with a knife. He hadn’t nothing but swellin’s 
and biles on his feet and hands, and the back of his knees, and 
yit, what d’ye think George did, arter bein’ a matter of seven 
hours and a half in the water, and a-driftin’ fowerteen mile from 
where the yawl went over? Why, they landed him at Eastoft, 
and in five days he walked the nine mile home. What d’ye think 
of that, now, Dick 2?’ 

The second lightsman replied deliberately and with emphasis: 
* What do I think sf it ? You say you’ve seen him, don’t yer 3’ 
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Old Maylett nodded shortly. 

‘Then I say,’ continued Long Dick, ‘I say that the whole 
thing’s a bloomin’ lie. I tell you what, Joe, yow’re a-practisin’ 
up this yarn for the wisitors, and I won’t believe that old George 
Horlock have been through all that and lived unless I see him. 
The whole thing’s a bloomin’ lie.’ 

Old Maylett was on his feet, unmistakeably angry. He opened 
his mouthrto speak once, and his utterance choked him. He again 
tried to speak, but at that moment up on deck a heavy gun boomed. 

‘Danger signal!’ cried Emanuel, and ran up the companion- 
way. Long Dick and Maylett ascended with more deliberation, 
the senior lightsman struggling with pent-up emotions, and they 
passed all the stores which went to make up the Jnner Watcher's 
efficiency—rockets, flares, gunpowder, oil in cylinders, and spare 
glasses for the light. 


II. 


On deck was the usual scene on a lightship in foul weather. 
At intervals a green beam pierced the darkness, lighting up the 
waves intermittently, and making them seem greater and even 
more boisterous than they were. Green-lit foam hissed towards 
the Inner Waicher, and grew dark again under her shadow as she 
swung up bodily with a jerk at her cable. Black figures moved 
busily about a small signal cannon, and with a fizzle and a boom 
the minute-gun spoke out. Someone was strenuously working the 
lever of the manual fog-horn. Sheets of driving spray enshrouded 
the vessel, and thundered on her deck with the rattle of grape- 
shot. Where the spray leaped high enough it became pearly in 
the beam from the lantern overhead. 

And out to windward of the Inner Watcher a rocket pierced 
the night. Its intense light revealed a flutter of canvas and a 
black object driving. When darkness succeeded the green glare 
from the rocket, the lightsmen could make out a riding-light 
sweeping rapidly towards them. The riding-light paled and went 
out in the gleam from the revolving lamp, and the watchers saw a 
small vessel with foresail flying in ribbons, and an agonised crew— 
ghastly pallid in the green beam—working like bloodless demons 
to get sail on the driving craft. 

‘Stand by! She'll be into us!’ roared the first officer of the 
Inner Watcher. 
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, The men stood at the bows staring helplessly. 

Full in the green glare the cutter rushed on, a revelation of 
tossing, flapping sail ; a straining figure at the tiller, and struggling 
forms leaping at the halliards. The cutter’s mainsail lifted, bellied 
in the gale, and boomed out to leeward half-hoisted. The sudden 
flap caught one of the hauling crew and tossed him clean over- 
board as the others flew aft to help the man at the tiller. With 
her sail half-hoisted the cutter swung round towards the wind, 
and raced past the Inner Watcher away into the darkness, missing 
the lightship’s bows by inches. 

An immense wall of green sea, with glowing foam curling for- 
ward from its summit, rushed at the floating light. The Inner 
Watcher seemed to cower down in the trough of the wave, and then 
the wall of water pounced downward upon her. The driving 
spray obliterated the lamp for a moment, and the great wave 
thundered on to the decks. As it receded, the lightsmen who 
were holding on for life, saw a seaman’s figure sweeping outboard 
with the scouring water. The figure moved in the eddy, snatched 
at a stanchion with a strength nothing short of marvellous, and 
held on. Dragging himself to his feet the man shook himself 
like a great dog, and came aft breathless. The lightsmen crowded 
around him in amazement, for the seaman was short of stature, 
heavily-built, and broad ; and they looked with wonder from his 
red moustache to his tattoed wrists. Long Dick feebly thought 
of his last words in the berth—‘ I won’t believe it unless I see him.’ 
And Joe Maylett shouted : 

‘My Gawd! If it ain’t George Horlock hisself !’ 

The living jetsam had regained some of his breath, and said 
composedly : 

‘Yis, it’s me. That was a pretty nigh thing, though. 


W. J. BATCHELDER. 
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BROWNING OUT WEST. 


In a recent chat with Dr. Furnivall, the conversation chanced to 
turn upon Browning, and we fell to comparing notes upon the 
present attitude toward his poetry. My distinguished English 
friend was much surprised to learn of the very general popu- 
larity that the poet has come to enjoy among university students in 
America, and it is at his solicitation that I here retell the story of my 
experiences in introducing students to the poet. The character of 
the paper demands the frequent use of the first personal pronoun, 
but for this departure from propriety I abjure all responsibility ; 
Dr. Furnivall must be held accountable for this grave offence. 

Time was in America when one’s friends were more or less con- 
cerned for one’s mental welfare if he professed to understand or 
enjoy Browning. It was in this period that I first heard of the 
poet. My mother had sent me to the grocery shop in the little 
seaport town where our family lived, to fetch some sugar. In this 
shop the wit and wisdom of the community were wont to congre- 
gate, and, seated on boxes and barrels in an august circle around 
the stove, to discuss affairs foreign and domestic. On this par- 
ticular morning the sages were in session: ‘ They do say B—— is 
clean discouraged about his Charles,’ said the presiding officer. 
‘You don’t say! Decline?’ ‘Wuss than that—he’s took to 
Brownin’.’ The laugh that went the rounds struck meas cruel, for 
I took it that Browning must be an opiate, or perhaps some 
dangerous liqueur, such as absinthe. 

This was followed in turn by a second period, when the poet 
became something of a drawing-room fad, when it was almost bad 
form not to be acquainted with the shorter poems, and to have 
decided whether the path of gold was for the sun, for the departing 
lover, or for both : 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim: 


And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 


And now this second period is being succeeded by a third, in 
which Browning is coming into his own, and is loved, and in some 
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measure understood, by tens of thousands of sympathetic dis. 
ciples. Courses in Browning are given in practically every univer. 
sity, and he is read more than any other poet by the class of people 
who determine and define our intellectual ideals. What one of our 
brightest essayists has happily termed ‘The Browning Tonic’ js 
permeating society, and is sustaining and stimulating men and 
women of all classes, many of whom have never read a line of 
Browning, and some of whom do not even know that such a man 
ever lived. 

My own indebtedness to Browning is great, for initially his 
poetry revived my interest in literature, in art, and in history, and 
awakened an interest in moral and spiritual issues, at a time when, 
through excessive and long-continued attention to Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, the life of the student was beginning to pall 
upon me. Interpreted by this poet, living suddenly became a pro- 
foundly interesting and significant thing. 

A few years later I found myself in charge of the work in English 
literature in the State University of Washington,’ and one of the 
courses scheduled for juniors, or third-year students, was elective 
work in the Victorian poets. Before I recount my experience with 
this course you must know something of the character of the 
university, and something of the students that attend it. 

The university is one of those institutions now to be found in 
nearly every State, which are supported almost entirely by the 
taxpayers, and with prodigal liberality. In these universities there 
is no tuitional charge, for, be it wise or otherwise, it is an article of 
our creed that higher education shall be within the reach of every 
boy or girl: in fact shall be so accessible that it will be almost 
embarrassing to avoid it. Young women are admitted on an equal 
footing with young men, and the students come from all classes. 
A few are from wealthy homes, but the majority from homes where 
there is little money ; a census taken at the University of Washing- 
ton last year demonstrated that most of the men are paying for their 
education, in whole or in part. Indeed, a man who does not work 
in the summer, from preference if not from necessity, is regarded 
as lacking in initiative or independence, and the sons of wealthy 
men will work to preserve their own self-respect, and the respect 
of their fellow-students. The man who idles away his summer in 
@ canoe or on a tennis court must beware for his ‘ social standing.’ 


1 This State is situated in the extreme North-West, just south of British 
Columbia. 
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The personnel of the student-body at the University of Washing- 
ton is most interesting, because of its representative character. 
Only a very few of the students were born or reared in Washington 
itself, but rather they are drawn from all parts of the United States, 
from New England, from the South, from the middle West, from 
Alaska. In fact even this statement is too restrictive, for many 
nationalities are represented: English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
Austrians, Italians, not to speak of our energetic neighbours across 
the Pacific. 

The explanation of this cosmopolitanism is to be found in the 
general migration to this State which has been taking‘ place for 
the past ten years, and which brings thousands of families annually. 
The attractions are vast forests, mineral deposits, salmon fishing, 
and rich and extensive prairies, and the commercial opportunities 
afforded by the fact that Seattle holds the key to the growing 
Alaska trade, and that, because the northern Pacific offers the 
shortest route to the Orient, the cities of Puget Sound lie at the 
gateway of the Eastern trade. Already four trans-continental 
railroads terminate at Seattle and Tacoma, and a fifth is under 
construction. 

To this new State, then, come men of vigour, of courage, and of 
faith, The lumberman who chafes at cutting trees six inches in 
diameter comes to cut them of six or ten feet, and the farmer who 
is tired of acres that produce only twenty bushels of wheat comes 
to land that will produce forty, and occasionally sixty. Just as 
the most spirited English youth seek the Colonies, so the most 
robust American youth seek the West, and especially the most 
favoured part of the West, the Pacific Coast. It teems with the 
vitality and optimism of youth. Every man is confident of the 
future, and not without reason. When I settled in Seattle five 
years ago, my next-door neighbour was a clerk in a real estate 
office, on a meagre salary—but he did not intend to stay there. 
The next year he began promoting a railroad in Central Alaska. 
To-day he is a trustee of the road, president of the construction 
company, and owns the seaport town at which the road terminates. 
To be sure there is sore boisterousness, little regard for convention, 
and much naive egotism, but the Homeric Greeks had all of these 
characteristics. Time has a way of looking after those things—but 
it has a way of removing the buoyant spirits of youth as well. 
Washington is a commonwealth in which the idler or the dilettante 
is not to be found, and, in the words of President Roosevelt, there, 
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of all parts of the country, is most literally practised his doctrine 
of the strenuous life. It is the apotheosis of the American spirit, 
It reproduces the England or Holland of the sixteenth century, and 
the people look as if they might be reincarnated from the Eliza- 
bethan drama or from the Dutch paintings. 

The physical environment is as distinctive, The eastern part 
of the State consists of rolling plains; the western, of majestic 
forests, wild rivers, lakes, snow-capped mountains, and the sea, 
Such are the heredity and environment of the students. 

To return, then, to the course in the Victorian poets. To be 
orthodox, it should have commenced with the study of Tennyson, 
but the crisp September days seemed a good time to begin Browning, 
and orthodoxy was defied. The course was elected by some twenty 
or thirty students, and the prospectus called for informal discussions, 
with occasional lectures, four times a week. 

When, at the first session, it was announced to the class that 
they were to procure copies of Browning’s selected poems, and to 
prepare to discuss at the next session the meaning of the first 
three lyrics, ‘My Star,’ ‘A Face,’ ‘My Last Duchess,’ there was 
evident alarm. It was interesting to study the faces of the students 
as they gathered on the following day. Some entered with expres- 
sions of stolid indifference, or with a possible suggestion of sullen- 
ness ; others seemed to look conscientious, but perplexed ; a few 
looked expectant; and here and there was one who appeared 
triumphant. There was no misinterpreting the last; they were 
those who had caught something of the poet’s spirit, and it radiated 
from them as one may bring the sweet morning air into a room. 

We opened the discussion of ‘ My Star,’ that charming tribute 
to Mrs. Browning. It was my theory that the students should not 
be told the meaning of a single verse, if they could be led to discover 
it for themselves, so I pretended to be unaware of any disaffection, 
and precipitated a discussion of the meaning and force of the com- 
parisons in the poem. Suggestions poured in from the quicker 
and more eager students. In a few moments they had worked out 
to their own satisfaction the meaning of this abrupt and intense 
little lyric. Then followed the discussion of ‘A Face.” What 
threatened to be a formidable difficulty presented itself in the 
allusion to Correggio. After the pertinent suggestions had been 
exhausted, some reproductions of Correggio were produced, and the 
meaning of the passage was quickly discovered. By this time 
some of the indifferent students had begun to appear interested ; 
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they were beginning to see that there was some meaning and beauty 
in these poems, after all. Next we took up ‘My Last Duchess,’ 
and the bell at the end of the hour rudely broke in upon a spirited 
discussion of Browning’s purpose in introducing the lines that 


close the poem : 
Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 


Before dismissing the class I told them that we would continue the 
study of Browning’s poetry for two weeks, and that they were then 
to decide whether we should pursue it further. 

The end of the two weeks came quickly, and when the question 
was put to vote, I was not surprised that much more than half of 
the class wished to know more of the poetry. It was decided to 
devote two months in all to Browning. Day by day the interest 
increased ; there were no longer any disaffected ones, and by tacit 
consent the hour was often prolonged, or, on leaving the lecture- 
room, I would run upon groups of students gathered here or there 
in the halls, engaged in animated discussion of the poem that had 
been the subject of consideration in the class. It was clear that 
Browning had ‘ got hold’ of these students. 

The end of the two months found us deep in the study of ‘ Saul,’ 
and to conclude then was unthinkable ; we decided to devote the 
remainder of the semester to the poet. The class were now sufli- 
ciently initiated, so that they could work with some rapidity. 
They had already discovered what every reader of Browning sooner 
or later learns, that much of the supposed difficulty of the poetry 
is due to the very naturalness and simplicity of the monologue. 
As one student put it, ‘ At first I was hindered by my failure to 
appreciate that poetry could be so conversational. As soon as 
I stopped hunting for hidden meanings, and came to realise that 
for the sake of vividness the poet introduced the unexpected 
flashes of thought, parenthetical ideas, references to the objects 
that chance to be before the eye, just as they occur in actual con- 
versation, the reading of Browning became tolerably easy.’ 

We replaced the volume of selections by the complete works, 
so that we could study the longer poems, and range without let 
or hindrance. 

As the days passed it became increasingly evident that Browning 
was ministering to more than the mere intellectual and esthetic 
life of the students, I found that my office hour, an hour reserved 
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each day for voluntary conference, was more and more being given 
over to discussing Browning, and, because his poetry goes to the 
very springs of action, that the conferences were often personal 
and intimate discussions of the meaning and value of life. A few 
days ago I was taking luncheon at Oxford with a Rhodes’ scholar, 
who had been a former pupil. There was a lull in the conversation ; 
he rose from his seat by the fire, stepped to the bookcase, took down 
a much-worn volume of Browning, and said: ‘ To that man I owe 
everything. He taught me the dignity and the worth of life by 
demonstrating that nothing is trivial or meaningless ; he revitalised 
my faith at a time when it was becoming dead, by showing me that 
spiritual progress is the very essence of living, and that for one 
who so wills it there can be no defeat ; in short, he gave an impetus 
to my life that will never spend itself.’ 

When I entered the lecture-room the last morning of the semester, 
there was a folded paper upon the desk; it proved to contain a 
request, signed by all the members of the class, that the second 
semester also be devoted to Browning. But that could not be, 
and when we reassembled it was to study Tennyson. To this day 
it is depressing to recall the weeks that followed. I tried to culti- 
vate in the class an appreciation of the melody of Tennyson’s verse, 
his love of form, and his enthusiasm for the simple, frank English 
life ; but though they eventually came to recognise these qualities 
in the poet, it was with no enthusiasm ; they remained dishearten- 
ingly listless. They thought that ‘The Princess’ betrayed shallow 
understanding of woman’s life, that the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
lacked action, and that the long-drawn-out sorrow of ‘ In Memoriam’ 
was needlessly self-indulgent and lacking in faith, and they insisted 
on comparing with this last poem, Browning’s ‘ Prospice ’ and that 
incomparable plea of the brave man, the ‘ Epilogue to Asolando,’ 
in which the poet begs his friends to think of him, when gone, not 
in the darkness of midnight, but in the full activity of the noon- 
tide. 

As one student expressed it, ‘ After Browning, it is like leaving 
the sea, with its sweep and spirit and the good salt air blowing in 
one’s face, to be confined in a prim garden of heavy-scented flowers.’ 

For four years I taught these poets, and to tell the experiences 
of one year is to tell the experiences of all. 

When one looks for the rationale of this enthusiasm, it must 
appear quite inevitable that, when once the strangeness of the 
medium is overcome, Americans, and especially the most vigorous 
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of all Americans, those of the West, should be enthusiastic devotees 
of Browning. As a people, Americans are intensely interested in 
men and women. A clever American woman, who has also lived 
much in England, has recently said that the American enjoys 
meeting strangers as much as the Englishman dislikes it. Perhaps 
I ought to add her confession that your American is somewhat 
fickle, and rather inclined to tire of people when once he has them 
‘placed,’ but that is aside from the main issue. It is a fruit of our 
democracy that we have this eager desire to know people, and our 
temperament makes it impossible for us to be indifferent to men 
or women of any class. Good breeding may dictate that we refrain 
from looking at our fellow-travellers in a railway carriage, but we 
instinctively and subconsciously begin groping for affinities with 
them. 

An Englishman, on the contrary, leaves others alone, and he 
expects to be treated in the same way. Emerson exaggerated, 
but yet voiced a general truth, when he remarked that every 
Englishman is an island, and English society an archipelago. 
There is no other country in which one can indulge his eccentricities 
so undisturbedly. I recently sat opposite a well-dressed young 
couple in a prominent London restaurant, who were absorbed 
in the felicitous task of selecting an engagement ring, a supply 
of which the fortunate lover was producing from his pocket, and 
apparently no one regarded the proceeding as unusual or amusing. 
I verily believe that a man could wear a nose-ring without being 
molested—but he could hardly hope to enjoy this immunity in 
America. All this makes England a very comfortable place, but, 
as the Bostonian said when he found himself in heaven, it isn’t 
Boston. An American could not rest until he found out why the 
nhose-ring was worn—and then he would rejoice over a new specimen 
added to his mental museum. 

As a corollary of this interest in people, is the passion—one 
cannot use a more moderate word—for studying character, for 
analysing the conditions that have made men and women what 
they are, and for observing the way in which they are influenced 
by any particular situation. 

This curiosity of the Americans is both their strength and their 
weakness. Among uncultivated people, it displays itself in that 
unrestrained inquisitiveness and aggressiveness that so peculiarly 
irritate our English cousins; but when education and refined 
living have guided it into proper and desirable channels, it 
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produces men and women of unusual insight, sensibility, and sym- 
pathy. It is altogether logical that American psychologists should 
be admittedly superior. 

Now, of all English poets, Browning is the one who most satisfies 
this craving for character unravelling. He was nothing if not a 
psychologist : the motives that actuate conduct, the effect of con- 
duct upon character, these were his supreme interests. All the 
centuries were his laboratory ; all the characters of history stood 
ready to come forth self-revealed, obedient to his command ; and the 
more subtle or elusive a character, the more perplexing a situation, 
the greater the eagerness of the poet. Caliban, just emerging from 
he brute ; David, ashe sits betweon the great knees of Saul, looking 
up iato his clouded face, and struggles for the supreme revelation ; 
the unwilling, yet self-compelled, confession of Karshish, the Arab 
physician who has met Lazarus, and, despite himself, cannot reject 
his story of the Christ ; the restored Lazarus, with knowledge of 
the heavenly life, trying to live the earthly ; Paracelsus, Sordello, 
a grammarian of the early Renaissance ; James Lee’s wife ; a musty 
merchant ; such are the characters and situations that alone could 
satisfy this inquisitive poet, ‘soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst.’ 
In the unfolding of such characters my students follow with un- 
remitting pleasure. 

American students are also predisposed to Browning by their 
freedom from convention. They have small respect for the tradi- 
tional unless the reasonableness of it is apparent. In fact, the new 
has such fascinations for them that they are, if anything, inclined 
to respect the old too little. Saving Walt Whitman, Browning 
is of all modern poets the last to judge conduct by conventional 
standards or to employ conventional types of character. To be 
sure, the greater part of the poetry deals with Medieval and early 
Renaissance life, and it might be supposed that these centuries 
would not appeal to a nation so peculiarly cut off from the past; 
but Browning brings them close to modern life by his insight, 
liberation, vigorous analysis, and realistic portrayal. 

Again, American men and women in general, and the educated 
men and women in particular, move on a plane of intellectual, 
as well as social, equality. This means a society of quick wits, 
and trained and refined feelings. Much of Browning’s poetry 
presupposes such a society, and appeals to men and women in 
proportion as they are free citizens of it. The majority of the 
universities are co-educational, and a young man in such an 
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institution is well acquainted with scores of educated young women, 
and the young women know scores of young men. This means 
that the members of a university community know many highly 
individualised members of the opposite sex, and they constitute 
an acute society. Could one ask for a better public for poems 
like ‘ Christina,’ ‘The Last Ride Together,’ ‘ By the Fireside,’ and 
‘In a Balcony’? 

Browning’s love of action also recommends him to Americans. 
He was youthful in spirit, and they are youthful ; they find in him 
an idealised and poetic interpretation of the very life that they 
lead—the life of fresh and full-blooded vigour, of joy in conflict, of 
indomitable activity, of sublime faith in itself, never apprehensive 
for the result. The life of action may not be the highest ideal ; 
Browning’s philosophy may be more pagan than Dante’s ; but it is 
the philosophy of Americans, and in this study I am only trying 
to explain Browning’s hold upon America. The ideal of the English 
university, broadly speaking, is culture ; of the German university, 
scholarship ; but of the American university, public service, the 
betterment of society. This may be called the working principle 
of our universities. In fact, as our economists have for some time 
recognised, it is becoming the new ideal of the American people 
as a people. The ambition of the younger generation is to be 
men who do things, rather than men who have things. They find 
their creed beautifully formulated in Browning. 

The poet who emphasises action is logically a dramatic poet, 
and Browning emphasises the dramatic values in every situation 
that he treats. This is much to the liking of Americans, for, their 
slovenly and mediocre stage to the contrary, they instinctively 
lean toward the dramatic. This is observable even in their sports. 
Thirty years ago they borrowed the English game of Rugby, but, in 
unconscious obedience to a national tendency, it has gradually 
been transformed into the most dramatic and exciting of spectacles. 
To be sure, Americans are beginning to appreciate that they have 
paid too big a price for their fun, as the game is dangerous, but its 
testimony to one of our most deeply rooted characteristics is valid, 
nevertheless. 

Finally, what may be termed Browning’s philosophy of life 
finds ready acceptance among American youth. Predisposed to 
action, and optimistic by temperament, they readily and heartily 
accept a philosophy which says that the spiritual life also is conflict, 
and a conflict in which there must be eventual triumph. To many, 
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acquaintance with Browning means the revival of faith through 
the glad discovery that the spiritual life can be led without com. 
promising the intellectual—indeed, can only be adequately lived 
when co-operating with the intellectual. I could tell of many 
students who, having come to confound religion with harsh cate- 
gories, artificial standards, and hollow cant, have recovered their 
joy and their faith through learning from Browning that the 
spiritual life is not a thing of words, and not a thing apart, but the 
very essence of all living. Every thoughtful student must recon- 
struct the grounds of his faith, in fact must be constantly readjusting, 
and to such students Browning proves of inestimable help. 

Negatively, they are not irritated, as a youth of more artistic 
sense, by the roughness of much of Browning’s verse. Browning 
would unquestionably be a greater poet if he had been more a master 
of technique, but such superior mastery would hardly have increased 
his present popularity in America. Our youth as yet look to the 
spirit and message of a poet, and not to his technique, and they 
recognise in Browning a great elemental genius. May the time 
never come when they will think that faultless technique can make 
amends for the loss of one jot or tittle of life ! 

In the light of the explanation of its causes, it may not seem 
surprising that Browning is so loved by the youth of America, 
but a whole new field for thought is opened when one learns that 
the poet enjoys equal favour among the students of a time-old 
German university. Professor Josef Schick, of the University of 
Munich, tells me that he has had a strikingly similar experience 
with a course in the Victorian poets introduced this present year. 
The poetry of Browning was taken up early in the fall semester, 
with the expectation of giving about a week to it, but so great 
was the enthusiasm of the students that almost the entire semester 
was devoted to this one poet. Shakespeare is the only other 
English poet who had aroused equal enthusiasm. It is highly 
significant, is it not, that the youth of two countries of such different 
traditions as Germany and the United States should be equally 
enthusiastic over an English poet ! 


FREDERICK MorGan PADELFORD, Ph.D. 
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SHOOTING WILD FOWL FROM GAZES. 


BY C. G. BARRINGTON, C.B. 


WinTER is now upon us, and of the sport left to us for the rest of 
the season perhaps the most attractive is that of wild-fowl shooting. 

Several methods are adopted by the wild-fowl shooter. These 
are punt shooting, flight shooting, walking along the side of running 
streams in a frost, and shooting from gazes. Much has been 
written concerning punt shooting and flight shooting, while the 
man who walks up the riverside has nothing to learn as to the best 
way of approaching wild fowl, and has probably, at one time or 
another, tried his hand at flighting. Comparatively few have had 
the opportunity of shooting wild ducks from gazes, perhaps the 
most enjoyable of winter pursuits. 

A short account of the way in which this branch of the sport 
is managed may, at this season of the year, not be deemed un- 
interesting. Granted that some extent of water frequented by 
wild fowl is available, the first step to be taken is to plant osiers 
at the turns of the river (the more the river bends the better) to 
afford shelter for the ducks. In a short time these osiers will 
form cover enough to hide the gunners. Gaps will then be cut 
wide enough to admit of constructing gazes (resembling boxes 
used in grouse driving), which should be placed close to the edge 
of the stream. The gazes are generally within a hundred yards 
or less of each other, and where the nature of the ground is such 
as to afford insufficient cover, screens must be put up to enable 
the guns to take their places without showing themselves. Some 
enginee.ing skill is required in placing the screens and selecting 
sites for the gazes, as it is necessary, when drawing neat the water, 
to keep out of sight not only of the ducks which may be sitting at 
one particular turn of the river, but also of those in front of adjacent 
gazes. 

The gazes are generally placed in sets; if there is a sufficient 
extent of water three sets may be built (eighteen gazes altogether). 
These must be at such a distance from each other that the wild 
fowl in one set may not be disturbed by the firing up or down 
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stream of them—a small post is usually put up a hundred yards 
from the entrance of each gaze. The ground adjacent to the river 
must, of course, be kept as quiet as possible, and dogs, whether 
belonging to shepherds or others, should on no account be per- 
mitted to go into the fields next the bank. 

The river being thus prepared and the keeper having reported 
favourably of the show of fowl, the guns assemble at some point 
not far from the water. Should the wind be down stream, the 
lowest gazes are tried first ; if it blows up stream, the highest ; 
so that in either case the birds may be approached up wind. The 
river keeper then tells off the guns, allowing each man the time 
necessary to arrive at his post. This of course varies according 
to the situation of the gazes. The nearest may be within five 
minutes’ walk, while it may take twenty minutes to reach the 
one farthest off. By thus telling off the guns according to the 
distance they have to go, it is reckoned that they will all be in their 
respective gazes at the same moment. On reaching the posts 
above mentioned a minute and a half is allowed to cover the last 
hundred yards. Should the manceuvre be properly carried out, 
the guns will get a simultaneous rise of wild fowl enabling them to 
fire their four barrels with more or less effect. 

After the first shots the ducks, if, as the keepers say, ‘they 
work well,’ will fly overhead and past the sportsmen, affording 
rare sport. When they cease to come within shot the guns leave 
their places for the next set of gazes, and the dead birds are picked 
up by the keepers. Such ducks as may have fallen into the water 
are scooped out with long rakes by men in punts. 

By the time three sets of gazes have been shot luncheon will 
have arrived, after which half an hour’s rest may be taken and the 
gazes may be tried a second time. The river in ordinary seasons 
should afford a day’s shooting once in three weeks. If there should 
come a frost hard enough to freeze the swamps and open places in 
the neighbourhood, so as to drive the wild fowl into the running 
water, a shorter interval may be allowed. 

It would be bad policy to disturb the river when it holds only 
a comparatively small number of ducks; the rougher the wind 
the better the chance of sport, the fowl being then less apt to leave 
the water or to fly high and out of reach. A fog is favourable ; 
while it prevails ducks are most reluctant to leave the river. 

It will easily be understood that the arrangements above de- 
scribed for getting a simultaneous rise are of a somewhat delicate 
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nature, and that where five or six guns are concerned success may 
be jeopardised by want of care in approaching the water, or by 
one of them firing before the proper time has elapsed. It is well, 
therefore, if possible, to get down stream of your gaze, and as near 
to it as may be without disturbing the ducks, just before time 
is up. Should a shot be fired prematurely, there is still a chance 
of a right and left by running in quickly and shooting over the 
top of the gaze. Sometimes the wild fowl, though not so much 
alarmed as to rise, will suspect danger of some kind ; the breaking 
of a stick beneath the foot of the gunner, a blackbird twittering 
on the bank, or flying across the water, will cause them to be on 
the look-out, in which case they will begin to swim down stream. 
It is advisable, therefore, to look first in that direction on entering 
the gaze. 

One of the charms of shooting wild fowl in this fashion is the 
variety of chances which are offered to the sportsman. Not only 
have mallards, widgeon, pochards and teal different flights, but 
they are all apt to vary their pace. Mallards may come at a great 
rate down wind, or wheel leisurely round overhead, probably 
casting their eyes over the place where they mean to alight ; 
pochards usually fly near the surface of the water, and very fast, 
while teal twist and turn with wondrous rapidity. One bird 
may skim past, so that there is only time to throw up the gun and 
fire as it crosses the narrow space in front of the gaze; the next 
may fly overhead at such a height as to be barely within reach. 
In this last case it is best to shoot the moment after the bird has 
passed, the shot then penetrating more readily on account of the 
less resistance offered by the feathers. 

One kind of shot afforded by wild fowl is frequently missed 
even by men who are deadly on game. Ducks will now and then, 
after wheeling two or three times, stoop in their flight and make 
for the shelter of the gaze in which the sportsman is waiting, coming 
nearly straight at him like driven grouse. If flying down wind 
when close to the place where they mean to pitch, they will duck 
down and twist suddenly round so as to alight, as all birds will, 
with their breasts to the wind ; this they often do, just at a con- 
venient distance from the gunner. If he shoots at that tempting 
moment he will almost certainly fire over their heads. 

One rule in shooting wild fowl from gazes should be strictly 
observed, i.e. to remain at your post until the keepers and punts- 
men are close up; a teal or a pricked bird will now and then sit 
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till the last moment, and by the gunners leaving the gaze too soon 
a duck or two may escape without being fired at. Not only so, 
but the practice, as in cover shooting, is dangerous. The most 
careful shot may hit a man who has gone a short distance along 
the bank to secure a crippled bird. 

It happened to me, indeed, once to hit a man who was loading 
for the gunner at the next gaze. The gaze in question was hidden 
from my view, but a birch-tree which showed above the brush- 
wood afforded a landmark which indicated the limits within which 
it was safe to fire, the tree being in a straight line between the 
two gazes. When the shooting was nearly over for the time, a 
teal came by, flying directly towards the birch-tree. It suddenly 
wheeled, thus offering a safe shot. 

The teal was killed, but at the same time the loader was hit. 
On inquiring if he had left his post, he admitted that he had done 
so, in order to pick up a wounded duck. 

The man was hit at a distance of nearly a hundred yards, 
certainly eighty-five yards. I can recall his loading for me on a 
subsequent day, when I astonished him by shooting three teal 
and a peregrine tiercel with three shots. The hawk was a long 
way off, and was in the act of striking one of the surviving teal. 
The man looked at my ten-bores, and remarked that there was 
not a gun in Christchurch Harbour that could touch them. The 
guns stand before me as I write, but probably I shall never fire a 
shot from them again. 

In this kind of shooting it is important to refrain from throwing 
away wild shots out of fair distance. It must be remembered 
that the fowl cannot be picked up at once, and that a duck, mortally 
wounded, cannot be followed and recovered if it falls some way 
off. Moreover, a good sportsman should reflect that, by firing 
a wild and probably useless shot, he may drive away two or three 
birds just as they are stooping towards another man’s gaze and are 
on the eve of affording him a fair right and left. 

A good many chances at wild fowl will be at some distance— 
forty to forty-five yards—from the gun. An accurate shot using a 
hard-hitting weapon will account for most of such chances, but he 
must be very accurate. In many instances the man who is only 
a little more skilful than the average will wound a good many 
birds at that range. Guns of sixteen and twenty bore are of little 
use in such cases. ‘The best weapons for the purpose are long 
chambered twelves, or, better still, ten-bores, which should not 
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exceed eight pounds in weight when loaded. The advantage of 
using such guns lies not so much in bringing down birds at long 
distances as in killing instead of wounding those which come within 
the range referred to ; the effective pattern is larger and the object 
is therefore easier to hit. To judge by the force with which the 
charge strikes the target, the penetration of the shot is greater. 

The writer of these lines began to shoot wild fowl with twelve- 
bores carrying 14 oz. of No. 5 shot, but, thinking them hardly 
powerful enough, armed himself with a pair of tens, very slightly 
choked, built by Moore and Grey. The charges used for these were : 
at the rise, and for as long as the ducks came within ordinary 
range, 3} dr. of black powder and 1} oz. of No. 5 shot ; when it 
became necessary to take chances further off, 34 dr. of powder and 
12 oz. of shot. Even with the heavier charge no recoil was felt 
at the shoulder. Different sizes of shot were tried, both at game 
and at the target—Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Of these No. 4 was the least 
satisfactory, having neither the power of 3 nor the pattern of 5. 
Eventually No. 5 was adopted. 

Wire cartridges do not answer, partly because even at the last 
moment before quitting the gaze a close shot may be offered, 
especially if teal are about ; and partly because of the uncertainty 
as to their bursting. Should the cartridge fail to burst, the duck 
escapes, but the shooter in the next gaze may be seriously hurt. 
This is not strictly correct. The duck does not always escape. 

I can call to mind several instances where the cartridge has not 
burst, and I have nevertheless killed the bird as though shooting 
with ball, drilling a hole right through its body. 

The wild fowl which breed in this country and remain with us 
all the year are, as is well known, mostly mallards or common 
wild ducks. The migratory birds assemble in great numbers on 
the south coast before they depart. Should the weather be favour- 
able, z.e. cold and frosty, wild-fowl shooting may be continued 
up to the middle of February. Should it be mild and warm, the 
mallards will pair about the beginning of the month and become 
unfit for the table. 

Teal and widgeon constitute the bulk of the visitors to this 
country. But besides these, various kinds of ducks are to be 
met with, such as pochards, tufted ducks and occasionally pintails, 
gadwalls, &c. In hard winters, goosanders and mergansers may 
put in an appearance. The widgeon is supposed by some to be 
the most shy of all the duck tribe. According to the writer’s 
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experience, there is little difference in that respect between the various 
kinds of wild fowl, except that teal are the least apt to take alarm 
and the most reluctant to leave the river. As an Irishman once 
remarked, ‘they (the teal) are mighty bould little birds.’ When 
a large flock of teal haunts the water a good bag may be expected. 

The foregoing remarks apply mainly to rivers of a certain size, 
which are haunted by wild fowl in considerable number. The 
quieter the river is kept, the more will that number increase. 
Smaller streams are not suitable for more than two guns, or three 
at the most, and the gazes should be arranged accordingly. The 
sportsman, will, as a rule, depend more upon the rise. In some 
cases two guns are posted, while the third looks into the gazes. 
Where there are plenty of teal, especially, this plan answers well. 
Some years ago the then Lord Malmesbury made a wonderful bag 
of wild fowl in this way, mostly teal. I recall him as a noted 
wild-fowl shot. An old flight shooter who frequented Christchurch 
harbour, on being asked who was the best wild-fowl shot in the 
neighbourhood, replied, at once, ‘Why, I be; next comes uncle, 
and then L’Malmesbury, and that other Lord Ossenham [he 
meant Ossulston]. The others be’ant no count.’ 

The best condition for sport is a heavy wind following a week’s 
frost. Should the frost last too long, so that the river becomes 
partly frozen over, many of the fowl will depart ; of those which 
are left, the birds shot will often fall into open water, and a con- 
siderable percentage will be lost, as they are liable to be carried 
by the stream under the ice near the bank. 

It will be easily understood that, of the birds brought down 
during the day’s shooting, only those which fall dead or are too 
much crippled to get away can be picked up at the time. Accord- 
ingly the next day the river, side streams, and open ditches, as 
well as the banks, should be carefully searched ; this search may 
well afford some sport to a couple of guns. It is to be noted that 
wounded ducks almost invariably come ashore and will be found 
on land and not in the river. 

The result of putting up gazes and keeping the river quiet 
cannot be better indicated than by stating the result obtained at 
Lord Normanton’s place on the Avon (Somerley). Before the 
late Lord Normanton succeeded to the estate wild fowl were occa- 
sionally shot by creeping up to the turns in the river, and perhaps 
three or four couple of ducks might thus be obtained. His lordship, 
believing that by making gazes in suitable places he might rival 
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the exploits of other riverine proprietors in the neighbourhood, 
set to work, with the aid of his river keeper, to carry out the plan 
he had in view. So well did he succeed that in the course of a few 
years the Somerley party (six guns) killed in one day two hundred 
and seventeen head of wild fowl, while the total bag one hard 
winter amounted to upwards of seven hundred head. Besides 
wild fowl there are on some waters a great many coots. The duck 
shooting would be improved if these pugnacious birds could be 
got rid of, as they harass the wild fowl. There is, however, some 
difficulty in doing so, as it would be impossible to shoot them 
except when the gazes are tried without prematurely driving the 
ducks away. On such occasions a few may be killed, but the few 
shot would not cause any sensible diminution in their number. 
No one would fire at a coot while a chance existed of getting a shot 
ata duck. Besides, owing to its dull, heavy flight, the bird affords 
little sport to the gunner. 

It may not be out of place to point out, in conclusion, how, 
besides shooting wild fowl in the manner described, a few couple 
may be killed, when wanted for the table, where a pond of, say, 
twenty acres or thereabouts is available in some sheltered and 
secluded situation. A hatch of wild ducks must be procured, 
turned out and fed either on an island or on the bank. When 
grown up they may be seen flying out towards evening, on their 
return bringing with them additions to the party. The guns, being 
hidden from sight and duly posted, shoot them as they come in. 
An evening should be chosen when the moon is at its full and 
when clouds are flying fast across the horizon. Three or four 
couple may easily be obtained in this way, and the operation be 
tepeated about once in three weeks without driving the wild fowl 
away. 














THE BROKEN ROAD. 


BY A. E. W. MASON, M.P. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LUFFE LOOKS FORWARD. 


It was the mine underneath the North Tower which brought the 
career of Luffe to a definite end. The garrison, indeed, had lived in 
fear of this peril ever since the siege began. But since no attempt 
to mine had been made during the first month, the fear had grown 
dim. It was revived during the fifth week. The officers were at 
mess at nine o’clock in the evening, when a havildar of Sikhs 
burst into the courtyard with the news that the sound of a pick 
could be heard from the chamber of the tower. 

‘At last!’ cried Dewes, springing to his feet. The six men 
hurried to the tower. A long loophole had been fashioned in the 
thick wall on a downward slant, so that a marksman might command 
anyone who crept forward to fire the tower. Against this loophole 
Luffe leaned his ear. 

‘Do you hear anything, sir?’ asked a subaltern of the Sappers 
who was attached to the force. 

‘Hush !’ said Lufie. 

He listened, and he heard quite clearly underneath the ground 
below him the dull shock of a pickaxe. The noise came almost 
from beneath his feet ; so near the mine had been already driven 
to the walls. The strokes fell with the regularity of the ticking 
of a clock. But at times the sound changed in character. The 
muffled thud of the pick upon earth became a clang as it struck 
upon stone. 

‘Do you listen!’ said Luffe, giving way to Dewes, and Dewes 
in his turn leaned his ear against the loophole. 

‘What do you think ?’ asked Lufie. 

Dewes stood up straight again. 

*T'll tell you what I am thinking, sir. I am thinking it sounds 
1 Copyright, 1907, by A. E. W. Mason, in the United States of America, 
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like the beating of a clock in a room where a man lies dying,’ he 
said. 

Luffe nodded his head. But images and romantic sayings 
struck no response from him. He turned to the young Sapper. 

‘Can we countermine ? ’ 

The young Engineer took the place of Major Dewes. 

‘We can try, but we are over-late,’ said he. 

‘It must be a sortie then,’ said Luffe. 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed Lynes eagerly. ‘ Let me go, sir!’ 

Luffe smiled at his enthusiasm. 

‘How many men will you require ?’ he asked. ‘ Sixty ?’ 

‘A hundred,’ replied Dewes promptly. 

All that night Luffe superintended the digging of the counter- 
mine, while Dewes made ready for the sortie. By daybreak the 
arrangements were completed. The gunpowder bags, with their 
fuses attached, were distributed, and the gates were suddenly flung 
open, and Lynes raced out with a hundred Ghurkhas and Sikhs 
across the fifty yards of open ground to the sangar behind which 
the mine shaft had been opened. ‘The work of the hundred men 
was quick and complete. Within half an hour, Lynes, himself 
wounded, had brought back his force, and left the mine destroyed. 
But during that half-hour disaster had fallen upon the garrison. 
Lufie had dropped as he was walking back across the courtyard to 
his office. For a few minutes he lay unnoticed in the empty 
square, his face upturned to the sky, and then a clamorous sound 
of lamentation was heard and an orderly came running through 
the alleys of the Fort, crying out that the Colonel Sahib was 
dead. 

He was not dead, however. He recovered consciousness that 
night, and early in the morning Dewes was roused from his sleep. 
He woke to find the doctor shaking him by the shoulder. 

‘Luffe wants you. He has not got very long now. He has 
something to say.’ 

Dewes slipped on his clothes, and hurried down the stairs. 
He followed the doctor through the little winding alleys which 
gave to the Fort almost the appearance of a tiny protected village. 
It was broad daylight, but the fortress was strangely silent. The 
people whom he passed either spoke not at all or spoke only in low 
tones. They sat huddled in groups, waiting. Fear was abroad 
that morning. It was known that the brain of the defence was 
dying. It was known, too, what cruel fate awaited those within 
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the Fort, if those without ever forced the gates and burst in upon 
their victims. 

Dewes found the Political Officer propped up on pillows on his 
camp-bed. The door from the courtyard was open, and the morning 
light poured brightly into the room. 

‘Sit here, close to me, Dewes,’ said Luffe in a whisper, ‘ and 
listen ; for I am very tired.’ A smile came upon his face. ‘Do 
you remember Linforth’s letters? How that phrase came again 
and again : “‘ I am very tired.” ’ 

The doctor arranged the pillows underneath his shoulders, 
and then Luffe said : 

‘Allright. I shall do now.’ 

He waited until the doctor had gone from the room and con- 
tinued : 

‘I am not going to talk to you about the Fort. The defence 
is safer in your hands, so long as defence is possible. Besides, if 
it falls it’s not a great thing. The troops will come up and trample 
down Wafadar Khan and Abdulla Mahomed. They are not the 
danger. The road will go on again, even though Linforth’s dead. 
No, the man whom I am afraid of is—the son of the Maharajah.’ 

Dewes stared, and then said in a soothing voice : 

* He will be looked after.’ 

‘You think my mind’s wandering,’ continued Luffe. ‘It 
never was clearer in my life. The Maharajah’s son is a boy a week 
old. Nevertheless I tell you that boy is the danger in Chiltistan. 
The father—we know him. A good fellow who has lost all the 
confidence of his people. There is hardly an adherent of his who 
genuinely likes him ; there’s hardly a man in this Fort who doesn’t 
believe that he wished to sell his country to the British. Of course 
he is impossible here in the future. And everyone in Government 
House knows it. We shall do the usual thing, I have no doubt— 
pension him off, settle him down comfortably outside the borders 
of Chiltistan, and rule the country as trustee for his son—until the 
son comes of age.’ 

Dewes realised surely enough that Luffe was in possession of 
his faculties, but he thought his anxiety exaggerated. 

‘ You are looking rather far ahead, aren’t you, sir ?’ he asked. 

Luffe smiled. 

“Twenty-one years. What are twenty-one years to India? 
My dear Dewes !’ 

He was silent. It seemed as though he were hesitating whether 
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he would say a word more to this Major who in India talked of 
twenty-one years as a long span of time. But there was no one 
else to whom he could confide his fears. If Dewes was not brilliant, 
he was at all events all that there was. 

‘I wish I was going to live,’ he cried in a low voice of exaspera- 
tion. ‘I wish I could last just long enough to travel down to 
Calcutta and make them listen to me. But there’s no hope of it. 
You must do what you can, Dewes, but very likely they won’t 
pay any attention to you. Very likely you'll believe me wrong 
yourself, eh ? Poor old Luffe, a man with a bee in his bonnet, 
eh ?’ he whispered savagely. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Dewes. ‘ You know the Frontier. I know 
that.’ 

‘ And even there you are wrong. No man knows the Frontier. 
We are all stumbling in the dark among these peoples, with their 
gentle voices and their cut-throat ways. The most that you can 
know is that you are stumbling in the dark. Well, let’s get back 
to the boy here. This country will be kept for him, for twenty- 
one years. Where is he going to be during those twenty-one 
years ?” 

Dewes caught at the question as an opportunity for reassuring 
the Political Officer. 

‘Why, sir, the Maharajah told us. Have you forgotten ? 
He is to go to Eton and Oxford. He’ll see something of England. 
He will learn—’ and Major Dewes stopped short, baffled by the 
look of hopelessness upon the Political Officer’s face. 

‘I think you are all mad,’ said Luffe, and he suddenly started 
up in his bed and cried with vehemence, ‘ You take these boys to 
England. You train them in the ways of the West, the ideas of 
the West, and then you send them back again to the East, to rule 
over Eastern people, according to Eastern ideas, and you think 
all is well. I tell you, Dewes, it’s sheer lunacy. Of course it’s 
true—this boy won’t perhaps suffer in esteem among his people 
quite as much as others have done. He belongs and his people 
belong to the Manlai sect. The laws of religion are not strict 
among them. They drink wine, they eat what they will, they do 
not lose caste so easily. But you have to look at the man as he 
will be, the hybrid mixture of East and West.’ 

He sank back among his pillows, exhausted by the violence of 
his outcry, and for a little while he was silent. Then he began again, 
but this time in a low, pleading voice, which was very unusual in 
VOL. XXII.—NO, 128, N.S. 18 
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him, and which kept the words he spoke vivid and fresh in Dewes’ 
memory for many years to come. Indeed, Dewes would not have 
believed that Luffe could have spoken on any subject with so much 
wistfulness. h 

‘Listen to me, Dewes. I have lived for the Frontier. I have 
had no other interest, almost no other ties. I am not a man of 
friends. JI believed at one time Linforth was my friend. I believed 
I liked him very much. But I think now that it was only because 
he was bound up with the Frontier. The Frontier has been my 
wife, my children, my home, my one long and lasting passion. And 
I am very well content that it has been so. I don’t regret missed 
opportunities of happiness. What I regret is that I shall not be 
alive in twenty-one years to avert the danger I foresee, or to 
laugh at my fears if I am wrong. They can do what they like in 
Rajputana and Bengal and Bombay. But on the Frontier I want 
things to go well. Oh, how I want them to go well!’ 

Luffe had grown very pale, and the sweat glistened upon his 
forehead. Dewes held to his lips a glass of brandy which stood 
upon a table beside the bed. 

‘ What danger do you foresee ? ’ asked Dewes. ‘ I will remember 1 
what you say.’ : 

‘Yes, remember it ; write it out,so that you may remember it, 
and din it into their ears at Government House,’ said Luffe. ‘ You 
take these boys, you give them Oxford, a season in London—did 
you ever have a season in London when you were twenty-one, 
Dewes ? You show them Paris. You give them opportunities of 
enjoyment, such as no other age, no other place affords—has ever 
afforded. You give them, for a short while, a life of colour, of 
swift crowding hours of pleasure, and then you send them back— 
to settle down in their native States, and obey the orders of the 
Resident. Do you think they will be content? Do you think 
they will have their heart in their work, in their humdrum life, in 
their elaborate ceremonies? Oh, there are instances enough to 
convince if only people would listen. There’s a youth now in the 
South, the heir of an Indian throne—he has six weeks’ holiday. 
How does he use it, do you think? He travels hard to England, | 
spends a week there, and travels back again. In England he is 
treated as an equal; here, in spite of his ceremonies, he is an inferior, 
and will and must be so. The best you can hope is that he will 
be merely unhappy. You pray that he won’t take to drink and 
make his friends among the jockeys and the trainers. He has 
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lost the taste for the native life, and nevertheless he has got to live 
it. Besides—besides—I haven’t told you the worst of it.’ 

Dewes leaned forward. The sincerity of Lufie had gained upon 
him. ‘ Let me hear all,’ he said. 

‘There is the white woman,’ continued Luffe. ‘The English 
woman, the English girl, with her daintiness, her pretty frocks, her 
good looks, her delicate charm. Very likely she only thinks of him 
as a picturesque figure ; she dances with him, but she does not take 
him seriously. Yes, but he may take her seriously, and often 
does. What then? When he is told to go back to his State and 
settle down, what then? Will he be content with a wife of his 
own people? He is already a stranger among his own folk. He 
will eat out his heart with bitterness and jealousy. And, mind you, 
I am speaking of the best—the best of the Princes and the best 
of the English women. What of the others? The English women 
who take his pearls, and the Princes who come back and boast of 
their success. Do you think that is good for British rule in India ? 
Give me something to drink !’ 

Luffe poured out his vehement convictions to his companion, 
wishing with all his heart that he had one of the great ones of the 
Viceroy’s Council at his side, instead of this zealous but somewhat 
commonplace Major of a Sikh regiment. All the more, therefore, 
must he husband his strength,so that all that he had in mind might 
be remembered. There would be little chance, perhaps, of it bearing 
fruit. Still, even that little chance must be grasped. And so in 
that high castle beneath the Himalayas, besieged by insurgent 
tribes, a dying Political Officer discoursed upon this question of 
high policy. 

‘I told you of a supper I had one night at the Savoy—do you 
remember ? You all looked sufficiently astonished when I told 
you to bear it in mind.’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said Dewes. 

‘Very well. I told you I learned something from the lady who 
was with me which it was good for me to know. I saw something 
which it was good for me to see. Good—yes, but not pleasant 
either to know or see. There was a young Prince in England 
then. He dined in high places and supped at the Savoy with the 
coryphées ; and both in the high places and among the coryphées 
his jewels had made him welcome. This is truth I am telling you. 
He was a boaster. Well, after supper that night he threw a girl 
down the stairs. Never mind what she was—she was of the white 
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ruling race, she was of the race that rules in India. He comes 
back to India and insolently boasts. Do you approve? Do you 
think that good ?’ 

‘I think it’s horrible,’ exclaimed Dewes. 

‘Well, I have done,’ said Luffe. ‘This youngster is to go to 
Oxford. Unhappiness and the distrust of his own people will be 
the best that can come of it, while ruin and disasters very well 
may. There are many ways of disaster. Suppose, for instance, 
this boy were to turn out a strong man. Do yousee ?’ 

Dewes nodded his head. 

‘Yes, I see,’ he answered, and he answered so because he saw 
that Luffe had come to the end of his strength. His voice had 
weakened, he lay with his eyes sunk deep in his head and a leaden 
pallor upon his face, and his breath laboured as he spoke. 

‘I am glad,’ replied Luffe, ‘ that you understand.’ 

But it was not until many years had passed that Dewes saw 
and understood the trouble which was then stirring in Luffe’s 
mind. And even then, when he did see and understand, he 
wondered how much Luffe really had foreseen. Enough, at all 
events, to justify his reputation for sagacity. Dewes went out 
from the bedroom and climbed up on to the roof of the Fort. The 
sun was up, the day already hot, and would have been hotter, but 
that a light wind stirred among the almond trees in the garden. 
The leaves of those trees now actually brushed against the Fort 
walls. Five weeks ago there had been bare stems and branches, 
Suddenly a rifle cracked, a little puff of smoke rose close to a 
boulder on the far side of the river, a bullet sang in the air past 
Dewes’ head. He ducked behind the palisade of boards. Another 
day had come. For another day the flag, manufactured out of 
some red cloth, a blue turban and some white cotton, floated 
overhead. Meanwhile, somewhere among the passes, the relieving 
force was already on the march. 

Late that afternoon Luffe died, and his body was buried in 
the Fort. He had done his work. For two days afterwards the 
sound of a battle was heard to the south, the siege was raised, 
and in the evening the Brigadier-General in Command rode up 
to the gates and found a tired and haggard group of officers awaiting 
him. They received him without cheers or indeed any outward 
sign of rejoicing. They waited in a dead silence, like beaten and 
dispirited men. They were beginning to pay the price of their 
five weeks’ siege. 
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The Brigadier looked at the group. 

‘ What of Luffe ?’ he asked. 

‘Dead, sir,’ replied Dewes. 

‘A great loss,’ said Brigadier Appleton solemnly. But he 
was paying his tribute rather to the class to which Luffe belonged 
than to the man himself. Luffe was a man of independent views, 
Brigadier Appleton a soldier clinging to tradition. Moreover, there 
had been an encounter between the two in which Luffe had 
prevailed. 

The Brigadier paid a ceremonious visit to the Maharajah on 
the following morning, and once more the Maharajah expounded 
his views as to the education of hisson. But he expounded them 
now to sympathetic ears. 

‘T think that his Excellency disapproved of my plan,’ said 
the Maharajah. 

‘Did he ?’ cried Brigadier Appleton. ‘On some points I am 
inclined to think that Luffe’s views were not always sound. 
Certainly let the boy go to Eton and Oxford. A fine idea, your 
Highness. The training will widen his miad, enlarge his ideas, 
and all that sort of thing. I will myself urge upon the Govern- 
ment’s advisers the wisdom of your Highness’ proposal.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


A MAGAZINE ARTICLE. 


Tue little war of Chiltistan was soon forgotten by the world. But 
it lived vividly enough in the memories of a few people to whom 
it had brought either suffering or fresh honours. But most of 
all it was remembered by Sybil Linforth, so that even after fourteen 
years a chance word, or a trivial coincidence, would bring back 
to her the horror and the misery of that time as freshly as if only 
a single day had intervened. Such a coincidence happened on 
this morning of August. 

She was in the garden with her back to the Downs which rose 
high from close behind the house, and she was looking across the 
fields rich with orchards and yellow crops. She saw a small figure 
climb a stile and come towards the house along a footpath, increas- 
ing in stature as it approached. It was Colonel Dewes, and her 
thoughts went back to the day when first, with reluctant steps, 
he had walked along that path, carrying with him a battered silver 
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watch and chain and a little black leather letter-case. 
of that memory she advanced slowly towards him now. 

“I did not know that you were home,’ she said, as they shook 
hands. ‘ When did you land ?’ 

“Yesterday. I am home for good now. My time is up,’ 
Sybil Linforth looked quickly at his face and turned away. 

‘You are sorry ?’ she said gently. 

“Yes. I don’t feel old, you see. I feel as if I had many years’ 
good work in me yet. But there! That’s the trouble with the 
mediocre men. They are shelved before they are old. I am one 
of them.’ 

He laughed as he spoke, and looked at his companion. 

Sybil Linforth was now thirty-eight years old, but the fourteen 
years had not set upon her the marks of their passage as they 
had upon Dewes. Indeed, she still retained a look of youth, and 
all the slenderness of her figure. 

Dewes grumbled to her with a smile upon his face. 

‘I wonder how in the world you doit. Here am I white-haired 
and creased like a dry pippin. There are you ——’ and he broke 
off. ‘I suppose it’s the boy who keeps you young. How is he ?’ 

A look of anxiety troubled Mrs. Linforth’s face ; into her eyes 
there came a glint of fear. Colonel Dewes’ voice became gentle 
with concern. 

‘What’s the matter, Sybil?’ he said. ‘Is he ill ?’ 

“No, he is quite well.’ 

‘Then what is it ?’ 

Sybil Linforth looked down for a moment at the gravel of the 
garden-path. Then, without raising her eyes, she said in a low 
voice : 

‘I am afraid.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Dewes, as he rubbed his chin, ‘I see.’ 

It was his usual remark when he came against anything which 
he did not understand. 

‘You must let me have him for a week or two sometimes, 
Sybil. Boys will get into trouble, you know. It is their nature to. 
And sometimes a man may be of use in putting things straight.’ 

The hint of a smile glimmered about Sybil Linforth’s mouth, 
but she repressed it. She would not for worlds have let her friend 
see it, lest he might be hurt. 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘Dick is not in any trouble. But——’ 
and she struggled for a moment with a feeling that she ought 
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not to say what she greatly desired to say; that speech would be 
disloyal. But the need to speak was too strong within her, her 
heart too heavily charged with fear. 

‘T will tell you,’ she said, and, with a glance towards the open 
windows of the house, she led Colonel Dewes to a corner of the 
garden where, upon a grass mound, there was a garden seat. From 
this seat one overlooked the garden hedge. To the left, the little 
village of Poynings with its grey church and tall tapering spire, 
Jay at the foot of the gap in the Downs where runs the Brighton 
road. Behind them the Downs ran like a rampart to right and left, 
their steep green sides scarred here and there by landslips and 
showing the white chalk. Far away the high trees of Chanctonbury 
Ring stood out against the sky. 

‘Dick has secrets,’ Sybil said, ‘secrets from me. It used not 
tobe so. I have always known how a want of sympathy makes a 
child hide what he feels and thinks, and drives him in upon him- 
self, to feed his thoughts with imaginings and dreams. I have 
seen it. I don’t believe that anything but harm ever comes of it. 
It builds up a barrier which will last for life. I did not want that 
barrier to rise between Dick and me—I > and her voice shook 
a littlek—‘ I should be very unhappy if it were to rise. So I have 
always tried to be his friend and comrade, rather than his mother.’ 

Yes,’ said Colonel Dewes, wisely nodding his head. ‘I have 
seen you playing cricket with him.’ 

Colonel Dewes had frequently been puzzled by a peculiar 
change of manner in his friends. When he made a remark which 
showed how clearly he understood their point of view and how 
closely he was in agreement with it, they had a way of becoming 
reticent in the very moment of expansion. The current of sympathy 
was broken, and as often as not they turned the conversation 
altogether into a conventional and less interesting channel. That 
change of manner became apparent now. Sybil Linforth leaned 
back and abruptly ceased to speak. 

‘Please go on,’ said Dewes, turning towards her. She hesitated, 
and then with a touch of reluctance continued : 

‘I succeeded until a month or so ago. But a month or so 
ago the secrets came. Oh, I know him so well. He is trying to 
hide that there are any secrets lest his reticence should hurt me. 
But we have been so much together, so much to each other— 
how should I not know?’ And again she leaned forward with 
her hands clasped tightly together upon her knees and a look of 
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great distress lying like a shadow upon her face. ‘ The first secrets,’ 
she continued, and her voice trembled, “I suppose they are always 
bitter to a mother. But since I have nothing but Dick they hurt 
me more deeply than is perhaps reasonable ;’ and she turned towards 
her companion with a poor attempt at a smile. ; 

‘What sort of secrets ?’ asked Dewes. ‘What is he hiding 2’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied, and she repeated the words, adding 
to them slowly others. ‘I don’t know—and I am a little afraid 
to guess. But I know that something is stirring in his mind, some- 
thing is——-’ and she paused, and into her eyes there came a 
glint of actual terror—‘ something is calling him. He goes alone 
up on to the top of the Downs, and stays there alone for hours. I 
have seen him. I have come upon him unawares lying on the 
grass with his face towards the sea, his lips parted, and his eyes 
strained, his face absorbed. He has been so lost in dreams 
that I have come close to him through the grass and stood 
beside him and spoken to him before he grew aware that anyone 
was near.’ 

‘ Perhaps he wants to be a sailor,’ suggested Dewes. 

‘No, I do not think it is that,’ Sybil answered quietly. ‘If it 
were so, he would have told me.’ 

‘Yes,’ Dewes admitted. ‘Yes, he would have told you. I 
was wrong.’ 

‘You see,’ Mrs. Linforth continued, as though Dewes had not 
interrupted, ‘it is not natural for a boy at his age to want to be 
alone, is it ? I don’t think it is good either. It is not natural for 
a boy of his age to be thoughtful. I am not sure that that is good. 
I am, to tell you the truth, very troubled.’ 

Dewes looked at her sharply. Something, not so much in her 
words as in the careful, slow manner of her speech, warned him 
that she was not telling him all of the trouble which oppressed 
her. Her fears were more definite than she had given him as yet 
reason to understand. There was not enough in what she had 
said to account for the tense clasp of her hands, and the glint of 
terror in her eyes. 

*‘ Anyhow, he’s going to the big school next term,’ he said; 
‘that is, if you haven’t changed your mind since you last wrote to 
me, and I hope you haven’t changed your mind. All that he 
wants really,’ the Colonel added with unconscious cruelty, ‘is 
companions of his own age. He passed in well, didn’t he ?’ 

Sybil Linforth’s face lost for the moment all its apprehension. 
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A smile of pride made her face very tender, and as she turned 
to Dewes he thought to himself that really her eyes were 
beautiful. 

‘Yes, he passed in very high,’ she said. 

‘Eton, isn’t it ?’ said Dewes. ‘ Whose house 2’ 

She mentioned the name and added: ‘ His father was there 
before him.’ Then she rose from her seat. ‘Would you like to 
see Dick 2? I will show you him. Come quietly.’ 

She led the way across the lawn towards an open window. 
It was a day of sunshine : the garden was bright with flowers, and 
about the windows rose-trees climbed the house-walls. It was a 
house of red brick, darkened by age, and with a roof of tiles. To 
Dewes’ eyes, nestling as it did beneath the great grass Downs, it had 
a most homelike look of comfort. Sybil turned with a finger on her 
lips. 

‘Keep this side of the window,’ she whispered, ‘ or your shadow 
will fall across the floor.’ 

Standing aside as she bade him, he looked into the room. He 
saw a boy seated at a table with his head between his hands, 
immersed in a book which lay before him. He was seated with 
his side towards the window and his hands concealed his face. 
But in a moment he removed one hand and turned the page. 
Colonel Dewes could now see the profile of his face. A firm chin, 
a beauty of outline not very common, a certain delicacy of feature 
and colour gave to him a distinction of which Sybil Linforth might 
well be proud. 

‘He'll be a dangerous fellow among the girls in a few years’ 
time,’ said Dewes, turning to the mother. But Sybil did not hear 
the words. She was standing with her head thrust forward. Her 
face was white, her whole aspect one of dismay. Dewes could not 
understand the change inher. A moment ago she had been laughing 
playfully as she led him towards the window. Now it seemed as 
though a sudden disaster had turned her to stone. Yet there 
was nothing visible to suggest disaster. Dewes looked from Sybil 
to the boy and back again. Then he noticed that her eyes were 
riveted, not on Dick’s face, but on the book which he was reading. 

‘What is the matter ? ’;he asked. 

‘Hush !’ said Sybil, but at that moment Dick lifted his head, 
recognised the visitor, and came forward to the window with a 
smile of welcome. There was no embarrassment {in his manner, 
no air of being surprised. He had not the look of one who nurses 
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secrets. A broad open forehead surmounted a pair of steady clear 






























grey eyes. 

‘Well, Dick, I hear you have done well in your examination,’ al 
said the Colonel, as he shook hands. ‘If you keep it up I will R 
leave you all I save out of my pension.’ of 


‘Thank you, sir,’ said Dick with a laugh. ‘ How long have 
you been back, Colonel Dewes ? ’ 

‘I left India a fortnight ago.’ 

‘A fortnight ago.’ Dick leaned his arms upon his sill and with 


his eyes on the Colonel’s face asked quietly : ‘How far does the 
Road reach now 2’ al 
At the side of Colonel Dewes Sybil Linforth flinched as though - sk 
she had been struck. But it did not need that movement to ui 
explain to the Colonel the perplexing problem of her fears. He H 
understood now. The Linforths belonged to the Road. The G 
Road had slain her husband. No wonder she lived in terror lest hi 
it should claim her son. And apparently it did claim him. 
‘The road through Chiltistan @ ’ he said slowly. 
‘Of course, sir,’ answered Dick. ‘Of what other could I be hi 
thinking ?’ h 
‘They have stopped it,’ said the Colonel, and at his side he a 
was aware that Sybil Linforth drew a deep breath. ‘The road n 
reaches Kohara. It does not go beyond. It will not go beyond.’ 
Dick’s eyes steadily looked into the Colonel’s face ; and the 
Colonel had some trouble to meet their look with the same frankness. h 
He turned aside and Mrs. Linforth said, I 
‘Come and see my roses.’ 
Dick went back to his book. The man and woman passed on n 
round the corner of the house to a little rose-garden with a stone 
sun-dial in the middle, surrounded by low red brick walls. Here 
it was very quiet. Only the bees among the flowers filled the p 
air with a pleasant murmur. 
‘They are doing well—your roses,’ said Dewes. P 
‘Yes. These Queen Mabs are good. Don’t you think so? a 
I am rather proud of them,’ said Sybil; and then she broke off al 
suddenly and faced him. ™ 
‘Is it true?’ she whispered in a low passionate voice. ‘Is : 
the road stopped ? Will it not go beyond Kohara ?’ v 
Colonel Dewes attempted no evasion with Mrs. Linforth. be 
‘It is true that itis stopped. Itis also true that for the moment 
there is no intention to carry it further. But—but——’ b 
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And as he paused Sybil took up the sentence. 

‘But it will go on, I know. Sooner or later.’ And there was 
almost a note of hopelessness in her voice. ‘The Power of the 
Road is beyond the Power of Governments,’ she added with the air 
of one quoting a sentence. 

They walked on between the alleys of rose-trees and she asked : 

‘Did you notice the book which Dick was reading ? ’ 

‘It looked like a bound volume of magazines.’ 

Sybil nodded her head. 

‘It was a volume of the ‘Fortnightly.’ He was reading 
an article written forty years ago by Andrew Linforth——’ and 
she suddenly cried out, ‘Oh, how I wish he had never lived. 
He was an uncle of Harry’s—my husband. He predicted it. 
He was in the old Company, then he became a servant of the 
Government, and he was the first to begin the road. You know 
his history ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It is a curious one. When it was his time to retire, he sent 
his money to England, he made all his arrangements to come 
home, and then one night he walked out of the hotel in Bombay, 
a couple of days before the ship sailed, and disappeared. He has 
never been heard of since.’ 

‘Had he no wife ?’ asked Dewes. 

‘No,’ replied Sybil. ‘Do you know what I think? I think 
he went back to the north, back to his Road. I think it called him. 
I think he could not keep away.’ 

‘But we should have come across him,’ cried Dewes, ‘ or across 
news of him. Surely we should!’ 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

‘In that article which Dick was reading, the road was first 
proposed. Listen to this,’ and she began to recite : 


The road will reach northwards, through Chiltistan, to the foot of the Baroghil 
Pass, in the mountains of the Hindu Kush. Not yet, but it will. Many men will 
die in the building of it from cold and dysentery, and even hunger—Englishmen 
and coolies from Baltistan. Many men will die fighting over it, Englishmen 
and Chi"tis, and Gurkhas and Sikhs. It will cost millions of money, and from 
policy or economy successive Governments will try to stop it; but the power of 
the Road will be greater than the power of any Government. It will wind through 
valleys so deep that the day’s sunshine is gone within the hour. It will be 
carried in galleries along the faces of mountains, and for eight months of the 
year sections of it will be buried deep in snow. Yet it will be finished. It will 
go on to the foot of the Hindu Kush, and then only the British rule in India will 
be safe. 
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She finished the quotation. 

‘That is what Andrew Linforth prophesied. Much of it has 
already been justified. I have no doubt the rest will be in time. 
I think he went north when he disappeared. I think the Road 
called him, as it is now—calling Dick.’ 

She made the admission at last quite simply and quietly. Yet 
it was evident to Dewes that it cost her much to make it. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ That is what you fear.’ 

She nodded her head and let him understand something of the 
terror with which the Road inspired her. 

‘When the trouble began fourteen years ago, when the road 
was cut and day after day no news came of whether Harry lived 
or, if he died, how he died—I dreamed of it—I used to see horrible 
things happening on that road—night after night I saw them. 
Dreadful things happening to Dick and his father while I stood by 
and could do nothing. Oh, it seems to me a living thing greedy 
for blood—our blood.’ 

She turned to bim a haggard face. Dewes sought to reassure 
her. 

‘ But there is peace now in Chiltistan. We keep a close watch 
on that country, I can tell you. I don’t think we shall be caught 
napping there again.’ 

But these arguments had little weight with Sybil Linforth. 
The tragedy of fourteen years ago had beaten her down with too 
strong a hand. She could not reason about the road. She only 
felt, and she felt with all the passion of her nature. 

‘What will you do, then ?’ asked Dewes. 

She walked a little further on before she answered. 

‘I shall do nothing. If, when the time comes, Dick feels 
hat work upon that road is his heritage, if he wants to follow in 
his father’s steps, I shall say not a single word to dissuade him.’ 

Dewes stared at her. This half-hour of conversation had made 
teal to him at all events the great strength of her hostility. Yet 
she would put the hostility aside and say not a word. 

‘That’s more than I could do,’ he said, ‘if I felt as you do. 
By George it is!’ 

Sybil smiled at him with friendliness. 

‘It’s not bravery. Do you remember the unfinished letter 
which you brought home to me from Harry? There were three 
sentences in that which I cannot pretend to have forgotten,’ and 

she repeated the sentences : 
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‘“ Whether he will come out here, it is too early to think about. 
But the road will not be finished—and I wonder. If he wants to, 
let him.” It is quite clear—isn’t it ?—that Harry wanted him to take 
up the work. You can read that in the words. I can imagine 
him speaking them and hear the tone he would use. Besides— 
I have still a greater fear than the one of which you know. 
I don’t want Dick, when he grows up, ever to think that I 
have been cowardly, and, because I was cowardly, disloyal to 
his father.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Colonel Dewes. 

And this time he really did understand. 

‘We will go in and lunch,’ said Sybil, and they walked back to 
the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LONG WALK. 


TuE footsteps sounded overhead with a singular regularity. From 
the fireplace to the door, and back again from the door to the fire- 
place. At each turn there was a short pause, and each pause was 
of the same duration. The footsteps were very light; it was 
almost as though an animal, a caged animal, padded from the 
bars at one end to the bars at the other. There was something 
stealthy in the footsteps too. 

In the room below a man of forty-five sat writing at a desk— 
a very tall, broad-shouldered man, in clerical dress. Twenty-five 
years before he had rowed as number seven in the Oxford Eight, 
with an eye all the while upon a mastership at his old school. He 
had taken a first in Greats; he had obtained his mastership ; for 
the last two years he had had a House. As he had been at the 
beginning, so he was now, a man without theories but with an 
instinctive comprehension of boys. In consequence there were 
no vacancies in his house, and the Headmaster had grown accus- 
tomed to recommend the Rev. Mr. Arthur Pollard when boys 
who needed any special care came to the school. 

He was now so engrossed with the preparations for the term 
which was to begin to-morrow that for some while the footsteps 
overhead did not attract his attention. When he did hear them 
he just lifted his head, listened for a moment or two, lit his pipe 
and went on with his work. 
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But the sounds continued. Backwards and forwards from the 
fireplace to the door, the footsteps came and went—without haste 
and without cessation ; stealthily regular ; inhumanly light. Their 
very monotony helped them to pass as unnoticed as the ticking 
ot a clock. Mr. Pollard continued the preparation of his class- 
work for a full hour, and only when the dusk was falling, and it 
was becoming difficult for him to see what he was writing, did he 
lean back in his chair and stretch his arms above his head with a 
sigh of relief. 

Then once more he became aware of the footsteps overhead, 
He rose and rang the bell. 

‘Who is that walking up and down the drawing-room, Evans ?’ 
he asked of the butler. 

The butler threw back his head and listened. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ he replied. 

‘ Those footsteps have been sounding like that for more than an 
hour.’ 

‘For more than an hour?’ Evans repeated. ‘Then I am 
afraid, sir, it’s the new young gentleman from India.’ 

Arthur Pollard started. 

* Has he been waiting up there alone all this time ? ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ Why in the world wasn’t I told ?’ 

‘You were told, sir,’ said Evans firmly but respectfully. ‘I 
came into the study here and told you, and you answered “ All] 
right, Evans.” But I had my doubts, sir, whether you really 
heard or not.’ 

Mr. Pollard hardly waited for the end of the explanation. He 
hurried out of the room and sprang up the stairs. He had arranged 
purposely for the young Prince to come to the house a day before 
term began. He was likely to be shy, ill-at-ease and homesick, 
among so many strange faces and unfamiliar ways. Moreover, 
Mr. Pollard wished to become better acquainted with the boy 
than would be easily possible once the term was in full swing, 
For he was something more of an experiment than the ordinary 
Indian princeling from a State well under the thumb of the Viceroy 
and the Indian Council. This boy came of the fighting stock in the 
north. To leave him tramping about a strange drawing-room 
alone for over an hour was not the best possible introduction to 
English ways and English life. Mr. Pollard opened the door and 
saw a slim, tall boy, with his hands behind his back and his eyes 
fixed on the floor, walking up and down in the gloom. 
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‘Shere Ali,’ he said, and he held out his hand. The boy took 
it shyly. 

‘You have been waiting here for some time,’ Mr. Pollard con- 
tinued, ‘I am sorry. I did not know that you had come. You 
should have rung the bell.’ 

‘I was not lonely,’ Shere Ali replied. ‘I was taking a walk.’ 

‘Yes, so I gathered,’ said the master with a smile. ‘ Rather a 
long walk.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ the boy answered seriously. ‘I was walking from 
Kohara up the valley, and remembering the landmarks as I went. 
I had walked a long way. I had come to the fort where my father 
was besieged.’ 

‘Yes, that reminds me,’ said Pollard, ‘ you won’t feel so lonely 
to-morrow as you do to-day. There is a new boy joining whose 
father was a great friend of your father’s. Richard Linforth 
is his name. Very likely your father has mentioned that name to 

ou.” 
’ Mr. Pollard switched on the light as he spoke and saw Shere Ali’s 
face flash with eagerness. 

‘Oh yes!’ he answered, ‘I know. He was killed upon the road 
by my uncle’s people.’ 

‘I have put you into the next room to his. If you will come 
with me I will show you.’ 

Mr. Pollard led the way along a passage into the boys’ quarters. 

‘This is your room. There’s your bed. Here’s your “ burry,”’ 
pointing to a bureau with a bookcase on the top. He threw 
open the next door. ‘This is Linforth’s room. By the way, 
you speak English very well.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Shere Ali. ‘I was taught it in Lahore first of all. 
My father is very fond of the English.’ 

‘Well, come along,’ said Mr. Pollard. ‘I expect my wife has 
come back and she shall give us some tea. You will dine with us 
to-night, and we will try to make you as fond of the English as your 
father is.’ 

The next day the rest of the boys arrived, and Mr. Pollard 
took the occasion to speak a word or two to young Linforth. 

‘You are both new boys,’ he said, ‘but you will fit into the 
scheme of things quickly enough. He won’t. He’s in a strange 
land, among strange people. So just do what you can to help him.’ 

Dick Linforth was curious enough to see the son of the Rajah 
of Chiltistan. But not for anything would he have talked to him 
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of his father who had died upon the road, or of the road itself. 
These things were sacred. He greeted his companion in quite 
another way. 

‘ What’s your name ?’ he asked. 

‘Shere Ali,’ replied the young Prince. 

‘That won’t do,’ said Linforth, and he contemplated the boy 
solemnly. ‘I shall call you Sherry-Face,’ he said. 

And ‘Sherry-Face’ the heir to Chiltistan remained; and in 
due time the name followed him to College. 


(To be continued.) 





